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OUTLOOK. 


The Land League was formally and decently buried 
by the Irish National Conference in Dublin last 
week, but it left a very unpleasant and portentous 
ghost in the shape of acbarge of misappropriation of 
funds by the leaders, The accusation is conveyed 
in an anonymous communication tothe Irish ‘‘Times” 
and two of the trustees of the fund have declared 
that the charge is utterly without foundation. One 
good result of the accusation, whether true or false, 
will be the demand for a rigorous examination of the 
accounts, The American contributors to Irish funds 
are beginning to be critical in the matter of disburse- 
ments, TheOonference seems to have been managed 
in the interests of Mr. Parnell, who was the principa) 
speaker, and who reiterated his conviction that the 
laws of Irelaud wili uever be satisfactory to Irishmen 
until they are made by the people ef Ireland, and 
that no solution of the land question can be fiual 
which does uot secure to farmers the right to become. 
the owners of their hoidiugs by purchase. The out- 
come of the Couference was the organization of an 
Irish National League with the programme outlined 
in these columus last week. In Egypt the work of 
pacification is apparently complete; Buker Pasha, to 
whom has been committed the re-organization of the 
Egyptian army, has submitted a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a force of 10,500 men, to be commanded 
by Euglish and Egyptian officers in equal numbers. 
Arabi Bey will be detended by English counsel and 
the trial will be conducted somewhat in accordance 
with the English ideas of a state trial. The defeated 
leader will probably not be executed unless his com- 
plicity with the mussacres of Europeans at Alexan- 
dria is clearly proven. 





There is a good hope that the independent move- 
ment in this city will make a vigorois, if brief, can- 
vass, It has accomplished large results. A commit- 
tee of fifty has been appointed, and a mass-meeting 
called for Friday eveniug to consider avd ratify the 
nomination ot Mr. Campbell for mayor. He has 
won the respect of all citizens by his mdependent 
administration of the Comptroller's cflice, and his 
election would be the counterpart to that of Mr. 
Low in Brooklyn, The Democracy, wisely forécast- 


ing danger under Mr. Keily’s control, have nomi- 
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no one will question, holieved they may differ from 
him in politics. There may be small hope of « lecting 
Mr. Campbell &t this late date, but his nomination 
makes it incumbent on every honest citizen to vote for 
him ; even if defeated, the union of intelligent voters 
upon a non-partisan platform is a step in advance. 
What we have said elsewhere as to the political 
issues of to-day, applies, with great force to the 
local elections in New York City; for Mr. Edson, 
though a good man, represents the worst puliti- 
cal machine in the country, and the Democracy have 
united to elect him by the simple process of meeting 
beforehand in joint committee and parcelling out 
the anticipated offices between the different factions. 





The. most important political question in this 
State—one of really national importance—is the one 
attracting least public interest and most likely to go 
by default; namely, the proposition to make the 
Erie Canal free, The whole railroad interest is of 
course united, and working quietly though very effec- 
tively against it. In addition, in all the counties off 
the line of the Canal the appeal is made with con- 
siderable force to the smaller side of men’s natures. 
The argument is that if the Canal is free it must be 
kept in repair by taxation, and this means an increase 
of taxes ; and unfortunately there are a great many 
people who hold a penny so near the eye that they 
cavnot see a dollar at arm’s length. It is sometimes 
good economy fur the State to own aud carry on a 
great enterprise like this Canal, and divide the profits 
in general increase of prosperity among all the 
citizens, The same argument now brought to bear 
against making this great water-way free would 
have been much more efficacious against making it 
at all; and yetit is the Erie Canal which has made 
this State the Empire State. It would equally apply 
against making any other highway free of toll aud 
toll-gates ; and yet all over the State the toll-gates 
are, one after another, being taken down, and the 
turnpikes made free. It would haye applied with 
equal force to sustain the primitive policy of the 
State, which half a century ago gave a monopoly of 
the Hudson River steamboat navigation to its own 
licensees, a policy defended on precisely the same nar- 
row, selfish ground as that which now defends confin- 
img the waters of the Erie Canal to toll payers, The 
Free Canal Association” is doing something to 
promote broader and better views on this subject, 
vat we fear that it is too late in the field, and too 
lamited its work. To-day a free water-way is the best 
antidote to railroad monopoly; and there is no 
State that needs it more than the Empire State. 





The decision of the Court of Appeals in this State 
respecting the rights of laud-owuers in the streets 
on which their property abuts is of national impor- 
tance; weakened somewhat, it is true, by the fact 
that it rests on a slender majority—four to three; a 
majority, which, in our somewhat kaleidoscopic 
Court of Appeals, might easily be reversed by a new 
election, Without entering into the legal technical- 
ities, the substance of the decision of the Oourt is 
that the land-owner has rights in the street which 
the law is bound to protect ; that among these is the 
right not merely to free transit along the street, but 
also to the air and light which keeping it as an open 
highway necessarily involves; that when a private 
corporation, puts up a atructure like the Elevated 
Railroad, which impairs these rights, the land-owner 
is entitled to demand and obtain compensation for 
the injury, aud in the absence of such compensation 
an injuuction prohibiting the construction or opera- 
tion of the road, The effect of this decision on the 
Elevated Railroad system of this city is not easy 
to foresee. In many cases whatever disadvantage 
may be inflicted’ by impairment of light and air is 
mere than compensated for by rise in value o: the 
property ; this we judge to be the case along the 
apper Avenues, especially Sixth aud Ninth. But if 
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is compels the capitalists who hav. made many hun- 








dreds of thousands of dollars by taking the publ lic high- 
ways for their own profit, without compensation, to 
pay part of their immense profits to the men whose 
property they have in effect taken, no one will be 
sorry except themselves. 


Robert G. Ingersoll, for his clients, Messrs. Dorsey 
& Co., is now engaged in the difficult task of per- 
suading the country that his clients are the victims 


of Attorney-General Brewster, with Messrs. Mc-- 


Veagh and James as co-conspirators in the back- 
ground, Certain affidavits have been prepared 
to re-enforce Mr. Dickson's extraordinary state- 
ment to the jury in the jury-room, and he him- 
self has made a further statement. The upshot 
of these statements is that pr positions pur- 
porting to emanate from the Attorney General’s 
Office were made, offering jurors place, or money, or 
both, if they {could secure a verdict of guilty ; and 
as a result of investigation it is said that Mr. Brewster 
has resolved to arrest Mr. Dickson, the foreman, and 
Mr. Brown, another member of the jury, one Fall, a 
former employee of the Department, and Shaw, who 
is said to have approached a juror for improper pur- 
poses, Mr. Dickson’s statement may fairly be regarded 
as the most extraordinary one which was ever attempt- 
ed to be palmed off upon acredulous public. This is 
that he was offered $25,000 in the name of Attorney- 
General Brewster to secure a verdict of guilty, be- 
cause the Attorney-General ‘has a little child eight 
years of age in whom he tskes great pride; he can- 
not live mavy years longer ; and he desires this trial 
to be the greatest triumph of his life.” And ap- 
parently Mr. Ingersoll imagines that the American 
people will believe such stuff of a man who has 
earned the honorable eminence at the bar which Mr. 
Brewster has gained by alife of itherto unsullied 
lutegrity. That there was an attempt made by per- 
sous claiming to represent the Department of Jus- 
tice to influence the jury is quite probable; but 
that the Department had any knowledge of such an 
attempt is incredible. The country kuows some- 
thing now of the defendants in these cases, and will 
hold them to a stern account if the outcome of this 
wysterious business shall be a fraud attempted for 
the purpose of defeating the ends of justice, and to 
break down the Attorney-General. If the prosecution 
of the Star Route thieves should be now taken out 
of Attoruey-General Brewster’s hands, or out of 
Juige Wylie’s eourt, the country will have good 
reason to believe that it is not intended to be suc- 
cessful, 





The American Missionary Association, which holds 
its autual meeting a Cleveland this weck, reports a 
fruitful year of work among the Negroes, the Chin- 
ese, aud the Indians. In ite educational work, which 
is of the highest importance in the South, the prog- 
ress of the last twelve months has been very hopeful ; 
it has uow fifty-seven schools of various grades 
throughout the Southern States, in which nearly ten 
thousand colored students are being trained as teach- 
ers, ministers, and for the other professious which 
are every year opening up to the colored race. 
There are many indications of a breaking down of 
the color line, the excellence of these schools in 
various quarters attracting to them white students 
whose desire for knowledge is stronger than their 
autipathy to the blacks, The law department of 
Straight University has twenty students, of both 
races, who will be admitted to the practice of ajl the 
courts of the State. Several new buildings have been 
put up during the year, and the educational work of 
the Association has been materially eularged and 
strengthened at many points, Five churches a year, 
on an average, are organized uuder the auspices of 
the Associution, which has now eighty-three under 
its charge, Ffteen schools on the Pacific coast have 
taught, during the year, 2,600 Chinese children ; of 
the thirteen teachers eleven are Chinamen who have 
accepted Christianity. The attempt to raise $300, - 
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000 for the work of the Association for the past year 

was practically successful, the fiscal year closing 
Sept. 80th with an income of $297,584.45, a gain of 
twenty two per cent. on the income of the previous 
year. The treasury opens the new year with a bal- 
ance on hand of $789.83, and an increase of endow- 
ment fund of $21,500. The promise of the work is 
so great that a further increase of twenty per cent. is 
asked for, for the coming year. 





The recent sessions of the Englis» Church Con- 
gress at Derby were noticeable for the popular in- 
terest shown in immense audiences, and for the toler- 
ance of opinion which pervaded all the discussions. 
The key-note of the meetings was struck early, in the 
declaration that counsel in brotherly love is the most 
hopeful means of healing differences. During the 
entire Congress there was not a trace of bitterness or 
even of partisan feeling; the common sentiment 
seemed to be that in the presence of the comm n 
enemy, unbelief, which in England has taken such 
persuasive and effective forms, all Christians should 
be united in spirit and in effort, whether churchmen 
or dissenters. It was noticed that almost every 
speaker alluded in some way to the Salvation Army, 
and the success of that movement among the lower 
classes seems to have made a very deep im- 
pression upon the leaders of the English Church, 
The relations of the church to skeptical thought 
were discussed with the utmost freedom and can- 
dor. One speaker declared that churchmen must 
preserve freedom of thonght, aud that the limits of 
this freedom could not be contained in a book, still 
less in the interpretation of a book ; another declared 
that authority is only one species of evidence. 
Touching church organization the drift of sentiment 
seemed to be away from sacerdotalism and towards 
@ more democratic management of church affairs. 





Herbert Spencer, whose ‘‘interview” we publish 
substantially in full on another page, embodying his 
opinion of the United States, gives us the oft-asked 
power to see ourselves as others see us. Whatever 
may be thought of Mr. Spencer’s theology, his views 
on political and sociological subjects have always the 
merit which belongs to a large gatherer of informa- 
tion and a profouud student of principles. He ree- 
ognizes the material prosperity of the United States 
as greater even than he had anticipated; and says, 
in effect, with the Queen of Sheba, The half had 
not been told me; but he recoguizes also the moral 
dangers which threaten our national life. The em- 
phasis which he lays on the danger from political in- 
difference and easy good nature among citizens, and 
machine manipulation by professicnal politicians, is 
all the more worthy of public attention that it can- 
not be suspected of being uttered in the interest of 
any party or faction, The most significant of his re- 
marks, however, in our judgment, are those upon 
education. He cannot be suspected of speaking iu 
the interest of any form of ecclesiasticism ; aud he 
points out very clearly, as many Americans have 
done before him, that the education which contents 
itself with merely developing the intellectual facul- 
ties will not save the nation from demoralization ; it 
changes the nature of the crimes against the commu- 
nity but does not decrease them, perhaps even adds 
to their magnitude. It substitutes stock gambling 
for a faro bank and steali:g railroads for stealing 
horses. Testimony from so disinterested and philo- 
sophical au observer as Herbert Spencer, to the in- 
dispensable necessity of a larger measure of ethical 
(not to say religious) training in our public schools 
ought to arrest attention and compel consideration. 
Mr. Spencer is crystalline in his thought and expres- 
sion ; he knows just what he thinks and how to say 
it; and our readers will find his statement pleasant 
as well as profitable reading. 





The treatment accorded to Mr. Beecher by the 
religious press in their comments on his withdrawal 
from the New York and Brooklyn Association de- 
serves to be mentioned as one of the signs of the 
times. They generally begin by commending it as 
a ‘‘manly act,” “graceful and becoming,” and go 
on to express their surprise that he is so orthodox. 
One of them even appears to be astonished to learn 
that he believes in a personal God! There is, in- 
deed, some misrepresentation of his vie-vs ; brt not 
more, perhaps, than was natural in articles written 
befure the verbatim statement was published, and 
based therefore upon the partial and sometimes quite 
inaccurate reports in the daily papers. Some 
of the theological deductions from Mr. Beech- 
er’s supposed fall from orthodoxy will strike the 
average reader as a trifle amus:ng; that of the 





** Examiner,” for example, which traces it all to the 
awful fact that his father rejected immersion and 
taught that ‘‘ we are to use our common sense and 
exercise a wise Christian discretion in the matter of the 
ordinances of the church, and may substitute a con- 
venient and seemly form for one in our judgment less 
convenient and seemly.” The ‘‘ Christian Advocate” 
must be mentioned as a striking exception to the 
general spirit of fairness. It devotes nearly two 
columns to the subject, which abound in misstate- 
ments of fact and misrepresentations of opinion, A 
single illustration may suffice, Mr. Beecher said : 
‘* The whole theory [of the fall] stands upon the fifth 
chapter of Romans, and is again a falsifier of the 
chapter. No answer has ever been made to Dr. 
Edward Beecher’s arguments in the ‘Conflict of 
Ages,’ demonstrating that the doctrine of the fall of 
man in Adam had no foothold in Paul’s writings.” 
Whereupon the ‘‘ Christian Advocate ” coolly reports : 
‘*He denounced the fall of man as spiritual barbar- 
ism, though he admitted that it is taught in Paul’s 
writings.” Oall you thi Christian advocacy ? 








HOW SHALL I VOTE? 


so far as the political conflict this Fall is be- 
tween factions, and a< in this State, between fac- 
tions of factions, The Christian Union takes no 
interest in it. It belongs to no party; owes al- 
legiance to none. It is neither Stalwart nor Half- 


Breed, Administration nor Anti-Administration, It. 


is equally ready to criticise President Garfield when 
he violates the principles of Civil Service Reform 
by the uncalled-for removal of Mr. Merritt to make 
place for an Administration supporter, and to con- 
demn Senator Conkling when he throws up his Sena- 
torial commission in a pet and comes home, There are 
some readers who cannot understand a theology which 
is not sectarian, and some who cannot understand pol- 
ities which are not partisan ; but we are sure that 
there is a rapidly increasing n mber who look for 
information, and to some extent for counsel, to papers 
that belong to no one but t. emselves, and seek to 
represent nothing but truth. Rarely has there oc- 
curred an election where voters were more perplexed, 
seldom one in which the vote of all independent 
citizens was more needed, and never one in which 
there was so much danger that independent voters 
would stay at home. It is to these perplexed and 
independent voters we address ourselves in this ar- 
ticle. Men that belong to the Democratic or the 
Republican parties may skip what follows. 

Ten years ago, perhaps five years ago, the great- 
est political danger which threatened our country 
was a reinstatement of the Southern oligarchy. 
That is a serious danger no longer. In so far as it 
exists, it is to be met not at the ballot-boa but in 
the school-house, not by new laws but by better 
education, The real danger to American institutions 
to-day is from machine methods in American peli- 
ties. It is the danger of a blind following of the 
blind. Itis the danger from excessive party allegi- 
ance; from a habit of political indifference prior to 
election which leaves self-seekers to manipulate 
primaries, control conventions, and dictate nomina- 
tions ; from zeal without knowledge at elections, 
which stimulates the previously indifferent to vote 
the ticket which the machine nas ground out. It is 
the danger which Herbert Spencer in another col- 
umn so clearly depicts, and so admirably analyses, 
And the first duty of the independent voter is where- 
ever he sees this machine to hit it. 

Sometimes the machine pats up a good man ; some- 
times a bad man ; but the good man does not sanctify 
the machine, nor the bad man make it any worse, 
No loyal soldier would think of enlisting under 
Stovewall Jackson because Stonewall Jackson was a 
brave soldier and a good Christian. In great cries 
the cause makes the man. Of course those who 
think that the great issue of to-day is between the 
Democratic and the Republican parties will apply this 
argument accordingly, and vote for the party candi- 
date whatever his character may chance to be. But 
we do not so read the issues of 1882. We think such 
readers are fighting old battles that have already 
been fought and won. The battle of to-day is not 
between North and South ; not between Free Trade 
and Protection ; it is between the professional poli- 
ticians and the people ; it is between honesty and 
rascality in public administration; it is between 
government for the people and the people for the 
governors; it is between the theory that office- 
holders are the servants of the p ople and practices 
that make the people the servants of the office-hold- 
ers, In this issue we advise the independent voter 








to vote every time against the representatives of 
professionalism in politics, 

To illustrate : in Massachnsetts the machine has 
absolute possession of the Democratic party. It has 
nominated Mr. Butler, who is a typical machine 
politician, and who left the Republican party, for his 
party’s good, after trying repeatedly to get a Repub- 
lican nomination for Governor, and finally losing even 
his position in Congress as a Republican Repre- 
sentative. The independent element has the con- 
trol of the Republican party, and has put in 
nomination for Governor a Christian gentleman, and 
in most of the Congressional districts candidates for 
Congress whose utterances are explicit in favor of 
Civil Service Reform ; utterances which have not 
been nullified by their practices. In Massac tts 
we advise the independent voter to vote for Mr. 
Bishop, In Pennsylvania the Republican Conven- 
tion was controlled by Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Cameron 
is the fiiest type ofan American ‘‘ boss.” He seems 
to have nominated a good man for Governor, Gen- 
eral Beaver, but he, not the people, made the nomina- 
tion, and we recommend the independent voter 
in Pennsylvania to vote against his nominee. 
In this State both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic Conventions were controlled by machines. 
But the nomination of Mr. Cleveland by the Dem- 
ocratic Convention was measurably spontaneous, 
and was a triumph of independency over pro- 
fessional politicians ; the nomination of Judge Folger 
by the Republican Convention was conceived in fac- 
tion, engineered by fraud, and consummated by 
barter in the open market. One candidate declined 
the doubtful honor of a nomination so conferred ; 
Judge Folger himself accepted the nomination with 
reluctance, condemned with just sev-rity the meth- 
ods which secured it, and defended with difficulty 
the acceptance as a party and public necessity. His 
election would be the triumph of open and uncon- 
cealed fraud; his defeat will be the defeat not of 
the Republican party, but of professed politicians 
who are loading it with obloquy and leading it to 
suicide. These three typical cases may serve to 
illustrate the general principle. The issue of 1882 
is sot Democracy vs. Republicanism, it is Machine 
vs. Independency ; and we recommend the inde- 
pendent voter to ask the machine for a ballot, and 
then cast the other one. The duty of ind-pendents 
this Fall is to bury corruption in both parties beneath 
an avalanche of independent ballots. 

This duty in the case of the Republican voter is 
emphasized by the exigency of the Republican party. 
That party is a good Sinbad the Sailor; but it is 
loaded with an awful Old Man of the Sea. The first 
necessity is to get rid of the burden. The country was 
barely carried for Garfield in 1880; it probably would 
have been carried for Gen, Hancock if Gen. Hancock 
had known the truth of the motto, Speech is silver but 
silence is golden. It certainly would not have beer 
carried by the Republicaus if the Republicans had 
not by the spontaneous and unexpected nomination 
of an independent summoned to their support the 
votes of the independents. The nomination and 
election of Mr. Garfield was an anti-machine triumph. 
It was a rebuke to bosses. If the Republican party 
is handed over to the bosses again in 1882 it. is 
handed over to defeat in 1884. It may be defeated 
then if it shakes them off now; it certainly will be 
defeated then if it does not shake them off now. The 
Republican party is suffering from a frightful cancer. 
If the surgeon’s knife cuts it out this Full, it is doubt- 
ful whether the patient will recover in two years, 
though political convalescence is apt to be rapid in 
America ; but if the cancer is not cut out this Fall, 
the patient will certainly not live through another 
campaign. The greatest enemy of the Republican 
party is its Benedict Arnolds ; the first necessity of 
the Republican party is to exile or execute them, 








AN HONEST MISTAKE. 


CORRESPONDENT asks us how he shall 

meet the case of a friend who gives evidence 
of being a Christian, but is excluded from church 
membership by his conscientious scruples against 
subscribing toacreed. The case is a common one, 
and we can best illustrate it by giving the position of 
the objector in his own words : 


In religious matters lam liberal. Any true worship of 
God, be it only in accurdance with the Bible and the teach- 
ings of Christ, I can sympathize with and aid; but I have no 
sympathy with sects and sectarianiem, and I curnot sub- 
scribe to any religious creed or dogma, for I do not believe 
that any one sect monopolizes true belief or worship, and I 
regard it as little less than arrogance for any sect to assume 
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such a monopoly. I cannot surrender my liberty of accept. ( for Obrist, work will bring him into the church more | ® Téa! want, a want that the bar-room enpplies, thongh tn a very {m- 


ing any religious teachings, no matter from whence they 
came, or by whom they are given, which seem to me good 
and proper. If I joined the church I do not see how I could 
do this. fi 

A very strong argument could be made in refnta- 
tion of this position, Some churchmen claim a 
monopoly of truth, but it cannot be truthfully said 
that any church except the Romish makes this claim, 
Some churches Jimit the liberty of Christian thought 
in their members; but many churches do not, 
The Episcopal Church requires of its communicants 
only the acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed ; that is, 
general belief in historic Christianity. The Chris- 
tian Church requires only personal faith in Jesus 
Christ and water baptism by immersion. The Pres- 
byterian Church requires nothing but personal piety, 
and though many Presbyterian churches are narrower 
than the constitution of the Church, there are many 
which practically adopt Dr. Hodge's axiom, that no 
cburch has a right to exclude from its membership 
any one whom it has good reason to believe Christ 
would receive into heaven. Some Congregational 
churches require candidates for admission to be pro- 
ficient in theology ; but an increasing number re- 
quire only that they be ready and solicitous to learn 
the truth from Christ as their supreme Master, 
Nevertheless, there is so much truth in this object- 
or’s statement that we should not attempt to meet it 
by argument. Each church represents but a part of 
the Christian truth, and a phase ef Christian life and 
experience. In our judgment the wise course for 
every disciple of Christ is to connect himself with 
that church which best accords with his own views 
and best nourishes his own lif+, while he patiently 
waits for a future in which the Church of Christ will 
be as catholic as its Master. Bntwe should enter 
into no argument with a man who thought differently. 

For while the narrowness of Christian churches 
may be the real reason why such a man does not 
unite with the church, more probably it is a fictitious 
reason. The real reason is a disinclination to make 
a profession of religion, or a want of spiritual sym- 
pathy with Christians, or an unwillingness to assnme 
the responsibilities which church membership in- 
volves; in short, a want of real, deep, genuine con- 
secration, The objector raises the objection partly 
to meet the urgency of his friends, still more to 
quiet the urgency of his own conscience. He be- 
lieves that he is giving the real reason, but he is mis- 
taken. To borrowa military metaphor, this is mere- 
ly a feint ; the key to the fortress is elsewhere. To 
borrow another, he is to be captured not by direct 
assault, nor by siege, but by a flank movement. 

Agree with him; or at least do not disagree. Reo- 
ognize frankly the force of his argument; for 
though his couclusion ie unsound his argument has 
real force. Do not urge him to join the church ; 
simply urge him to take up and perform the prac- 
tical duties which church membership requires, per- 
haps more evidently, but not more really, than 
Christian disciplesbip. He does not need to join the 
church in order to commence family prayers. Urge 
him to begin them. He wiil not? Why not? Here 
is no hindrance from sectarianism or credal toils. 
Urge him to attend the prayer meetings ; take part 
in them; pray; give to his brethren in Christ the 
benefit of his own thoughts and experiences ; reap 
the benefit of theirs. He will not? Why not? He 
need not subscribe to a creed, nor shut his heart 
against truth, whoever teaches it. Urge him to go 
down to one of the lower wards and take a Sunday- 
school class of city Arabs, or go out into the by-ways 
and start a cottage prayer-meeting, or a Bible ser- 
vice in a cross-roads schoolhouse. He will not? 
Why not? Hecan do this work all the better that 
he is independent. He has no creed to defend; no 
church to eulogize; no forms of worship to impose ; 
no doubtful practices of worldly church members to 
palliate. He has only to take the New Testament, 
and by its aid, and by his own persoral influence and 
example and life, endeavor to bring men to Christ ; 
to make them not Episcopalians, nor Presbyterians, 
nor Congregationalists, but Obristians. Liberty ! 
Yes, by all means let him stand fast in the liberty 
whereunto he has been called, But let him use his 
liberty. If he can be a better Obristian in the free- 
dom of absolute, individual independence than with 
the shackles of a church upon him, let him be that 
better Ohristian ; but let him show how much 
better Christian he can be by the greater 
work he does for Ohrist than his fellow disciples 
in church bondage are doing. Urge upon him 
the duty of Christian living and Christian work- 
ing, and leave the question of creeds and organ- 
izations undebated. If he responds and goes to work 





speedily than argument; and if it does not, and he 
remains a mere minute-man all his life—well, there 
is place in Christ’s service for minute-men as well as 
for organized and drilled regiments, If he does not 
resyond, and wil] not go te work for Ohrist,we should 
say to him, kindly but plainly, even at the hazard 
of losing a friend, You are deceiving yourself, It is 
not the creed that is keeping you out of the church ; 
it js not love of liberty : it is lack of love, You are 
not really willing to give yourself to the service of 
Christ in serving his little ones. You are unwilling 
to join the regiment because you are unwilling to as- 
sume the toil and self-denial of the service. And 
then we should leave him to settle the issue, thus 
framed and presented, with his own conscience, 








NOTES. 

Mr. Gladden’s sketcb, ‘‘On the Road to Jericho,” is charac- 
terized by that reverence and freshness which have made his 
other contributions in the same line so acceptable to a large 
number of readers ; Herbert Spencer’s reflections on Ameri- 
can society and politics are so valuable, coming as they do 
from @ man whose outlook upon the civilization of the wor'd 
has been so wide, that readers of The Christian Union will be 
glad to have them in full; Mr. Abbott's description of a 
unique collection iu the house of Mr. John B. Gough will in- 
terest the multitude to whom Cruikshank has appealed either 
by the strange history of his life or the genius of his work; 
our own correspondent gives an account of the recent ses- 
sion of the Christian Convention at Chicago; in the Home, 
Mr. Round concludes his practical and comprehensive sug- 
gestions as to the care of houre-plants; M. M. gives a 
aketch of a successfal Sunday-school teacher, from which 
others may find valuable hints for their own ust fnlnese ; Mr. 
Seward notes the advance in the new method of teaching 
music by the Tonic Sol-fa system; and Archie Fell takes 
the motto of the Prince of Wales as the text for a charming 
story ; in the column of Books and Authors Mrs. John Bel- 
‘ows reviews Mrs. Kemble’s Records of Later L‘fe, and Mr. 
Mabie writes of Mr. Aldrich’s poetry; Mr. Hayne’s Fourscore 
has that poetic insight and delicacy which are characteristic 
of bis verses ; while Mrs. Trowbridge finds in the shadows 
the promise of that sunshine which always comes At Last. 


How to ledge the poor decently is the most pressing local 
question of the day. For several years the public conscience 
bas been growing more sensitive on the sul-ject of tke condi- 
tion of our teaement-houses, and in more than one section of 
the city euitable and attractive buildings have been put up in 
the attempt to solve the problem of supplying cleanly and 
bealthy homes at alow rental. An association of capitalists 
last March opened on First Avenue, between Seventy-first 
and Seventy-second Streets, an immense tenement-houee on 
the most improved plan. The system has now been in opera- 
tion seven months ; long enough to measure, in some degree, 
its success. It provides homes for nearly nine hundred peo- 
ple, and collects almost all the trades under its roof. The 
open court in the center is lined with windows, which venti- 
late and light rooms that, under the old system, opened only 
upon dark avd malodorous passages. A large, well-venti- 
lated room, hung with lithographs and engravings, supplied 
with smal] tables and comfortable chairs, and with the best 
magazines and newspapers, furnishes 3 general club-room in 
which are gathered, on Saturday nights especially, numerous 
groups of men, enjoying themselves in natural and innocent 
ways. A library of several hundred volumes supplies the 
tenants and their children with the best novels and well se- 
lected works of every kind. There has been almost no in- 
temperance, and a kind of rivalry in nestness and cleanliness 
has manifested itself through all the buildings. During the 
four summer months, out of four hundred children in the 
buildings only three died. This is a great step forward. 
and may well be pondered by Mr. Vanderbilt and other 
capitalists who are compelled to cultivate fast horses in order 
to get rid of a surplus income. 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure; it is a 
good dea] easier to keep a man from drinking to excess than 
to reform him after he has become a drunkard. It should 
not be forgotten, too, that evil things generally appeal at 
some point to men’s good instincts, and that one way to deal 
with the devil is to take the weapons of virtue out of his 
hands. A correspondent calls attention toa fact too often 
overlooked by reformers, in which a hint for practical work 
may be found: 

1 live in an Eastern city of fourteen thousand inhabiants. Rum 
shops are plentiful, and are wel! patronized,chiefly by the young men 
of the place. I believe in enacting @ prohibition law wherever it can 
be enforced, but it is evident to me that the rum shop enpplies one 
rea] want of the community. There is no other public place in this 
city where young men may meet in an informal way to enjoy each 
other’s society and amnec themselves with games. The average young 
man does not care much for reading, and is not verv anxious to im- 
prove his mind. He is a social creature, and after his day’s work is 
over likes to go upon the street to see the ** boys,” parsing his time in 
friendly chat or trying his ski/lat a g»me of billiarde. There is 
nothing in these desires but what is natural. Here is a different kisid 
of mind from that of the bookish, reflective young man, but, in its 
way, quite as good and useful. If a youug man has morey and 4 
certain position in society be may join a club where he can meet 
men, play a game of billiards, and smoke his cigar in a respectable 
way. A public house where men may meet cach other informally ts 


perfect way and with manv injnrious adjancts, J be ‘eve bar-rooms 
j she ald be abolished, if porsible, but { think it would venefit the city 
and be a paying investment if some one wonld open a pubic house 
contsining a lunch counter, parlors, newrpapers, ard billiard rooms 
and gymoasinm, It shonid not be free, nor establiched with char- 
itable intentions, The average young man ds not want to de re- 
formed, and is sur picious of covert attempts to improve him. 





When Mr. Beecher retired from the editorship of The 
Christian Union, it was thought advisable by his friends to 
revive the publication of his sermons in their original form, 
and arrangements were accordingly made with Messrs. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert of this city, who some years ago 
were the publishers of The Christian Union, but who now 
have no businers connection with it, to renew the publication 
of Plymouth Pulpit. The Christian Union has no connec- 
tion with the enterprise, but is glad to give it hearty God- 
speed, and to commend it to ite own large circle of readers. 
As @ convenience for those eubecrib-rs of The Chrietian 
Union who desire to read Mr Beecher’s sermors, we have 
arranged with Mesers. Fords, H»ward and Hulbert to give 
‘Plymouth Pu'pit’ to our subscribers at a reduced price. 
The terms of club subscription for both periodicals are given 
on the publisher's page. 





The happy thought of securing contributions from children 
for the Longfellow Memorial is meeting with general ac- 
ceptance, and there is good hope of such a remembrance of 
the poet as would most have delighted his heart. A contri- 
bution of one dollar or more makes the giver an honorary 
member of the association. Ten cent contributions are 
easily collected by teachers or friends, and for every ten such 
subscriptions a packrge of ten memorial cards will be 
mailed to the sender to be distributed to the different con- 
tributors. The committee, however, call attention to the 
fact that it will be impossible for them to send single cards; 
the expenre would be too great. The way to secure the 
memorial card, therefore, is to combine gifts together so as 
to receive a package of ten. All combinations should be ad- 
dreesed to Mr. Arthur Gilman, S-cretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


The death of the Rev. Thomas P. Guard, D_D, of Balti- 
more, removes from the American pulpit cne of ite most 
eloquent orators. An Irishman by birth, a Methodist by de- 
nowination, Evangelical in faith, liberal an4 free in epirit, 
he united intensity of covviction, earnestness of feeling, 
largeness of sympatby. and wonderful vividness of imagi- 
vation, in an extraordinary degree. A very uneven speaker, 
he was at his best almost inspired ; in exalted moods he would 
close his eyes, and in seeming oblivion of his audience de- 
scribe to them what he really seemed to see himeelf. At 
euch times he hardly knew whether he was in the body or out 
of the bey, and carried his audience with bimeelf into the 
same land of ecstasy and vision. His death is a sore loss to 
the church universal, to which by his catholicity he be- 
lopged. 


People living in this State who desire to be profane, but 
have hitherto refrained through fear of the legal conse- 
quences, may efter six weeks indulge their peculiar taste 
with impunity. Heretofore profanity has been-a penal 
offense, punishable by a fine of one dollar for each act or by 
imprisonment if the fine were not paid. The late legislature, 
however, seems to have felt this a constraint upon the 
liberty of its members, aud so repealed all the laws relating 
to the subject. As a matter of fact we presume no more 
people will swear after December Ist, when the repealing 
act goes into effect, than before, butit is not indicative of any 
elevation in public morals when our legislators deliber- 
ately remove the penalties that usage bas imposed for viola- 
tions of decency and good order. 





Do not jet the winter season open without laying a little 
plan for beneficence in your community. Even if your means 
are small there is always a margin of waste which a little 
forethought and a little economy can save for some one else. 
The miser *bo in despair and disgust started to commit 
suicide, and as he went along came upon a poor woman to 
whom he gave a little money, thinking he could use it no 
more, discovered at once a new source of happiness and 
went back to find great joy in that which he was jast about 
to throw away as worthless. There is no joy like the joy of 
giving, and the charity of the narrowest purse could be en- 
larged by system and forethoucit 


Mr. Eliot McCormick hus withdrawn from The Cbris- 
tian Union to devote his entire time to general literature. 
The Christian Union hopes that its own readers will gain 
more than they lose, because it hopes that he will fiod time 
and opportunity to do more of that which has been his best 
work—such stories as ‘' St. Michael's Crose,”’ and ‘' The Bell 
of 8t. Alphege”—and that The Christian Union, as an old 
friend, will be able to give its readers the best of his best. 


The path of martyrdom used to end at the stake, but in 
this age it appears to terminate more happily at Delmonico’s. 
After a few hours’ confinement in Ireland, Mr. Henry George 
returned to a grand dinner last Saturday night, and to the 
warm welcome of his many friends. 


Mr. Minasian informs us that our correspondent was mis- 
taken in his impression that the pamphlets respecting the 
Armenian churches were freely distributed at Portland ; they 
were gathered up by the authorities and bave not yet been 
returned. 


Brooklyn will lose one of its most persuasive voices if Dr. 
H. M. Scudder goes to Chicago. It is not surprising that a 
church which has made such progress under his ministry 
should be reluctant to accept his resignation. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any enbscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc “he Christia: 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!. i+” 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answe 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Congregetionaliem: ia it Sectarian? Are Concregationalists 
a eect? They are certainly a denomination, named from the 
rest of the body; and sectarianiem consiste in dividing the body 
of Christ, however good the intention in the beginning or however 
emal! the departure from union intheend. For a time Congrega- 
tionalists adopted as a creed the Saybrook Platform. Was that 
adoption general? It was certainly intensely Catvinistic, and as 
such divided Congregation»lists from the Arminian family. Is mod- 
ified Calvinism still a feature of Congregationaliam in th's country ? 
In the Council held in Boston in 1865 Dr. Bacon said: ‘‘ We do not 
want the Arminian Methodists with us; we would fall out by the 
way.” At that same Council the following was in substance set 
forth: ** Whilet as a denomination we adopt the Calvinistic faith, 
we are ready to codperate with all evangelica! denominations ”* Since 
then, in a pamphlet publiehed by the Congregational Board of Pub 
heation, | find Dr, Wolcott saying, concerning the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: ** They receive what is called the Arminian system; 
we what is denominated the Calvinistic.” Since that, in a pamphlet 
publi-hed by that same Congregational Board, I find Dr. J. E. Rey 
saying: ‘* Conyregationalists d ffer from Methodirta both in doctrine 
and in church government”; that Congregationaliste differ from 
Baptists wit! regard‘to Baptiem ; and hold “ that baptism should also 
be given to the infant children of believers.” 

All this looks as though Congregationalists are a sect, a party, and 
yet hoid, in the language of the Council at Boston, “the faith and 
order . . . held by our fathers, and substantially embodied in 
the Confessions and platforms which our Synods of 1648 and 16580 set 
forth or re-affirmed,” that ‘‘ we are one branch of Christ’s people, 
while adhering to one peculiar faith and order.” 

I know there may be excep‘ions to al! general ru'es : an Arminian 
member in a Presbyterian Church ; a local charch with a bench of 
elders, and, forsooth, call iteelf a Presbyterian C urch when not 
connected with any Presbytery or Synod. so there may be even 
many members of Armiuian faith in a Congregational Ciurch ; 
and a local church without a Culvinistic sentiment in the creed, 
and not represented in any conference or council ; yet call itself 
Congregational because of its policy. Also there may be churches 
in the South with short creeds adapted to limited knowledge. But I 
speak not of exceptions. I ask what is Congregationalism as 
generally existing in this country, and as generally understood by 
intelligent men? Is it, in the language of the Council at Boston, “a 
branch ef Christ’s people adhering to one peculiar faith and order”? 

Also whilst, in this party, as in others, conversion to Christ isa 
consideration, yet is it the determining consideration of fellowship? 
Or is a * peculiar faith” or ‘ order,” or both, the determining con- 
sideration «f fellowship; and therefore a name to mark that faith or 
order? Unqnestionably the primitive order was thie: all the Chrir- 
tians of any one locality constituted the one church of that locality; 
and took the catholic names of inspiration, ‘‘ Churcb,” ‘‘ Church of 
God,” “Church of Christ.” Rom. xvi., 16. The bride wore the 
name of tne oridegroom, not the name «f schism or hariotry. Let 
me aay J ask the above questions. not in the spirit of cavil or debate, 
bat of inquiry and for information; and I ask of a journalist who 
has had a wide observation, and whose avowed object is not to at- 
tack men or parties, but to state facts, give reasons and explana. 
tions. J.G. F. 

Berga, Ky. 

It is difficult to give this question a definite answer. Con- 
greg stiopalism involves two principles. (1) That on the 
disciples of Christ » dute is luid of organizi.g for Chrietian 
work and worship; every such organization, whatever ite 
form, being a Christian church, and having absolute right of 
and competency for self-government without any interfer- 
ence from outside. (2) That such churches or households 
of faith ought to live in Chri-tian fellowship with each other, 
uniting in counsel and in common work whenever the inter- 
este of Christ's kingdom require it. If Congregationulists had 
always adhered simply and faithfully to these two principles 

Oorgregutionalists would not be a sect. On these principles 

any Congregational Church might worship with a liturgy 

or without, might baptize by sprinkling or immersion, 
might be Culvinvistic or Arminian, or oeither, or 
both. In fact, however, the original Congregational- 
ists were alinost fanatical antagouists of liturgies of 
every description, believed in the baptism of infants 
as & parental duty, and were severely Calvinistic in 
their theology. Between their fuodamental princip'es, the 
liberty ad catholicity of the church as a household of 

Christian faith, and their historical convictions and preja- 

dices—non-liturgical, pedo-4aptist and Calvinistic—a con- 

stant strife hus been going on in which liberty and catholicity 

have made steady progress. Liturgies are adopted in quite a 

pumber of Congregatienal churches, infant baptism is com- 

mended as a privilege rather than commanded as a duty, and 
the average theology is eithera cross vetween that of Calvin 
and that of Wesley, ora gsiet ignoring of the issue as one 
at ooce insoluble and unimportant. Congregationalists, 
however, are divided into two 1l-defioed parties—a high 
ebureb and alowecharch. The high church empaasize, as in 
the quotations you have given above, the peculiarities of Con- 
gregationsliste as actually seen in their history, and desire to 
differentiate them from other sects; and im so far to make 
them a sect also, with carefully defined worehip, cere- 
monials aud cre.d. The low church empnas.ze the funda- 
mental priuciples of liverty aud catholicity, and desire no 
definitious whch will separate them from other Christians. 

The extreme high church would have no church recognized 

as Congregatioual which uses a liturgy, and does not bap- 

tize infants, and is not Calvinistic. Tbe extreme low church 

would not exclude from fellowship Uuitarians because of a 

different theol gical view of Christ, if they recogaized him 

as a divive Master and Saviour and themselves as his dis- 
ciples; nor Universalists, because of an ‘eternal hope,” if 
they held to the faith that there is no hope here or hereafter 
except in and through the mercy of Gud in Christ Jesus. 

Between these two extremes there is every variety of shade, 

with @ mavifest, and, in later days, rapidly increasing pre- 

of the low-church sentiment. These we under- 
staud to be the facts; we must leave our correspondeat 
decide for himself, upon these facts, in what sense and to what 


FOUR SCORE! 


TO R. G. H. 
By Paci HamriTon Harne. 
HROUGH four score years you have passed, 
(Blent shadow and golden beam), 
And you know that from first to last 
Life’s more than a mystic dream; 
For clear was your lofty aim, 
And beyond all selfish fame 
With a tireless force you wrought 
In the realms of deed and thought ; 
8o now, when the twilight’s close 
Makes dimmer the waning blue, 
There's a voice in your heart's repose, 
As soft as the whispering dew : 
And its sweet and saintly breath, 
Through the hush of the hallowed even, 
If it hints of a hovering death 


Still floats from the fields of heaven. 


You have buried your hopes, to find 
New hopes from their dust arise, 
And of passion the fiercest wind 
Die down into plaintive sighs: 
You have seen God's balance aright 
In the weighing of one and of all, 
And beheld a marvel of ligut 
Steal over the fuseral pall; 
You have found that patience is queen 
Of the virtues that lead to reat, 
And may soften with charm serene 
The cords of the sternest breast. 
So now, when the twiligbt’s close 
Makes darker the waning blue, 
There's @ voice in your heart's repose 
And it falls like the tender dew: 
And ite sweet benignant breath, 
Tbrough the hush of the sacred even, 
If it hints of a hovering death, 
‘Tis the death that opens heaven. 


You have turned wiih a fine disdain 
From the glory that’s born of greed, 
Well knowing what flower of pain 
Must spring from a sordid seed : 
*Mid the rage of a ravening time, 
Along davger’s deadliest verge, 
You have fronted with calm sublime 
The tumults of storm and of surge ; 
For your vision was fixed afar, 
Over cloudlands bstfi-d and blown, 
Where the cold but luminous star 
Of the loftiest duty shone. 
So new, when the twilight’s close 
Makes darker the waning blue, 
There’s a voice in your heart’s repose 
As soft as the whispering dew ; 
And its sweet and sacred breath 
Through the hush of the saintly even, 
If it hints of a hovering death, 
‘Tis the death whose pinions change, 
Above earth's darkened range, 
To an angel’s, strong and true, 
By the unbarred gates of heaven 








ON THE ROAD TO JERICHO. 
By Wassineton GLADDEN. 


HE young spring was scattering its garlands upon 

the mountains of Judea and spreading in the 
valleys its robes over which summer soon should walk 
with stately tread into her kingdom, welcomed with 
hosannas from birds ia a thousand forests and lambs 
in a thousand pastures, and cattle upon a thousand 
hills. March in that climate is what May is in ours, 
and the last days of March in the year 80 were the 
days when the throngs from the North and the South 
and the East and the West were pouring along the 
highways that led to Jerusalem, going up to the feast 
of the Passover. It was but a few weeks since the 
Sanhedrim, led by Josep Caiaphas, and maddened by 
the great increase of his popularity after the raising 
of Lazarus, had solemnly decreed that Jesus must 
be put out of the way, by fair means or foul. For the 
execution of such an order agents were not wanting ; 
the rabbis, who had been growing more and more bit- 
ter in their hatred of him, laid in wait night and day, 
and Jesus had escaped from Jerusalem and had hidden 
in a little village called Ephraim, a score of miles 
northeast of the capital city, in a wild regioa overiook- 
ing the Dead Sea and the valley ef the Jordan. Here 
he does not seem to have remained long in hiding; 
but crossing the Jordan he had plunged into the 


Elijah the prophet passed his boyhood, and whence he 
was caught up in a whirlwind to heaven. Here Jesus 
had taught with some freedom in the synagogues; the 
Rabbinical party were not lacking in venom, even here ; 
but the news that a price had been set upon his head 
had not probably heen carried to this neighborhood. 
At length, toward the end of March, he had taken up 
his staff and was proceeding with his disciples by a 
leisurely journey towarcs Jerusalem. One of his 
Apostles, twenty-five years later, standing in the city 
of Miletus among the elders of the church, and speak- 
ing to them of the visit which he was about to make 
to the Holy City, and of the perils that should there 
environ him, solemnly said: ‘And now, behold, I 
go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there, save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth to me in every city saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me.” To Paul what should 
befall him in Jerusalem was a dread uncertainty ; to 
his Master it was a dread certainty. The end of that 
journey he knew, and he knew that he was going to his 
doom. The city that had killed 8s» many prophets was 
now to fill up the measure of iis wickedness by cruci- 
fying him of whom the prophets had foretold. 

To his disciples he had, with a'l possible clearness, 
imparted the truth respecting the tragical errand on 
which he was now going to Jerusalem. He would not 
let them meet the shock unprepared. Already, more 
than once, he had told them how his ministry was to 
end, but now again, as they set their faces Zionward, 
he calls them apart, and gathering them about him ina 
quiet nook by the roadside he looks into their faces, 
and mournfully says to them: 

‘*Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of 
Man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and 
scribes, and they shall condemn him to deatb, and 
shail deliver him to the Gentiles to mock and to 
scourge and to crucify, and the third day he shall be 
raised up.” 

They did not understand it. The saying was hid 
from them. Perhaps they thought he was speaking 
to them in parables. Nevertheless, the sadness that 
oppressed him from day to day threw its shadow over 
their faces. Along these country roads, amid the 
springiug grass and the fields cf growing barley dap- 
pled by the gentle winds, he often walked alone and in 
silence, while the twelve followed after, conversing in 
low tones, and forbearing to disturb his revery. 

But he was notto be alone upon this journey. While 
the hatred of the priests and scribes hud been deepen- 
ing the attachment of the people was growing. How 
much of sincere devotion there might be in these mul- 
titudes it would nt be easy to tell; but the last weeke 
of his ministry in Perea had resulted in a great access 
of followers. Wherever be went throngs gathered 
about him, attracted, doubtiess, more by the wonders 
that he wrought than by the truth that he taught. And 
wuen at last he set out for Jerusalem the people of 
the towns through which he paseed joined his company 
and journeyed with him to the fc ast. I! was, however, 
forthe most parta lowly company. N ne of the mag- 
nates of the synagogues graced it with their flowing 
robes and their purple fringes; with such a rabble 
they could have no companionship. It was not sur- 
prisiug that these wretched and despised people should 
tlock about Jesus at this time, for as the shadow of the 
cross fell more heavily along his path his sympathy 
with them seemed to grow day by day. 

Tue company that followed Jesus had become a car- 
avan numberiog several hundreds, and the leisurely 
progress that it was muking allowed its numbers stead- 
ily to increase. After crossing the brook Jabbok it 
was joined by a little band who had come down from 
Galilee, and bad crossed the Jordan, into Perea, to 
avoid the hostile province of Samaria. Among thise 
pilgrims were two, apparently a father and his daugh- 
ter, who seemed especially curious to know the charac- 
ter of the caravan into which the small affluent of their 
Galilean band had unexpectedly emptied itself. 

“Whence comes this great company ?” inquired the 
man, of a gray-haired pilgrim who had paused for 4 
moment to rest by the wayside. 

“From many towns and cities,” was the answer. 
‘The great Rabbi, worker of wonders, and friend of 
the poor, is going up to Jerusalem, and many people 
are following him.” 

**Is it Jesus of Nazareth?” asked the young woms? 
eagerly. 

‘*It is he,” returned the aged man; “ and blessed 
forever be the day of his birth and the woman thst 
bore him !” 

‘‘Father,” she cried, “let us go to him straight 
way.” 

“Yes, my daughter.” And, with a word to the boy 
who was guiding their beast of burden, the father toos 
his daughter by the hand and the two pressed forward, 
passing group after group of dusty wayfarers, nearly 
all on foot, with whom they exchanged no words bu! 
@ hasty “Shalom!” As they reached the foot of § 
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head of the main column, but near the top of the hill, 
perhaps a furlong in advance of them, they discov- 
ered a little band, less than a score in number, trav- 
eling by themselves. Checking their rate of speed, 
they were doubting whether they should push on 
and overtake the vanguard when suddenly a young 
man ran up to them with a glad cry of recognition. 

‘*Hail!” he eried. ‘The Lord be gracious unto 
you! It is John of Magdala, and Elizabeth his 
daughter.” 

‘‘Thaddeus of Sarepta!” exclaimed the girl in joyful 
surprise. ‘‘You remember him, my father. He was 


-with us on the Horns of Hattin. His face was ‘the 


first I ever saw, after yours, my father.” 

* And it was your hand,” answered Thaddeus, ‘‘that 
led me first to the Master. We should not be strangers, 
though we have not met since that day.” 

‘‘Nay, thou art not a stranger,” said Jokn warmly. 
‘*Blessed art thou of the Lord! Those who were 
partners in a joy like that which filled our souls on the 
mountain-top can never forget one another.” 

The young man suddenly broke from the group and 
ran forward, returning in a moment with another 
older than himself. 

‘“‘Tt is Asa of Shunem,” shouted the fisherman of 
Magdala, ‘‘who was also healed of the palsyj on the 
mountain. Blessed be God, who hath brought us all 
together again upon this journey !” 

‘*Peace to you!” said Asa heartily, as the look of 


* recognition came slowly into his eyes. ‘‘Ah, I see! It 


is the maid with the heart of fire and the lips of flame, 
whose eyes the Lord opened at Hattin, and the father 
who rejoices in herlove. The blessing of the Lord be 
upon you both!” 

Salutations having been thus warmly exchanged, the 
four walk on together. 

‘*Tt is well-nigh two years since we parted that 
morning at the foot of the hill by the lake,” said John; 
‘*how has it fared with you through all these days ?” 

‘* After we left you,” answered Thaddeus, ‘'I first 
went to the home of Asa, with whose life my life had 
been so closely knit in a great affliction and a great de- 
liverance, and then I hastened tomy own home in Sarep- 
ta. I was none too soon. For scarcely had I reached 
home, and blessed my eyes once more with the sight of 
my mother’s face, when she was stricken with a sudden 
palsy and died in afew hours. The great joy of my 
restoration may have been the shock that prostrated 
her. But after her burial I could abide no longer in 
Sarepta, and I returned to Shunem, where Asa gave 
me a home and where I helped him to nurse his young 


' daughter, the last of his house, through the illness that 


ended in death and left him alone and desolate. After 
that we dwelt six months together in Shunem; then, 
hearing that Jesus was on the other side of Gennesaret, 
and desiring once more to see his face, we hastened 
thither. When we reached the place to which we had been 
directed he had gone to Bethsaida Julias, and when we 
followed him thither he had again departed to the 
north ; but at last we found him in the region of Caesarea 
Philippi. Then we joined ourselves to a company 
whom he was instructing daily in the truth of his king- 
dom. Besides the crowds who came to have their ail- 
ments cured, and to witness the signs that he wrought, 
and to eat of the loaves that he multiplied, there were 
a few to whom the words of the Master were as the 
bread of life and who daily besought him that he would 
teach them. After the multitude had departed he 
would sit down with us and with the twelve, and talk 
with us long and familiarly. Marvelous were the 
words that fell from his lips in these conversations. 
Sometimes they were hard to hear, so like a light that 
shines into all dark places did they penetrate into our 
hearts, laying bare the evil that lurks there ; but often 
they were full of comfort to those in grief, and strong 
in their encouragement of those who were faint-heart- 
ed. After many days of such teaching and commun- 
ing, it seemed that the very spirit and power of Jesus 
himaelf entered into our lives; and one morning in 
Capernaum he called us together—there were seventy 
of us—and sent us forth, two by two, into the cities 
and villages of Perea, which he himself was about to 
visit. Our errand was to tell men of his coming, to 
repeat to them the truth that he had taught us, 
to heal the sick and to comfort the sorrowing. Asa 
and I went forth together; not many days ago we, 
with all the seventy, returned to the Master, bringing to 
him our report of our labors, and we are now going up 
with him to Jerusalem.” 

“* But he dogs not journey with you,” said Elizabeth. 
“Was it not he, with the twelve, that we saw far on 
beyond the rest in the way ?” 

“Sometimes, on this march,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘ he 
separates himself from the rest, going on alone in ad- 
vance of the twelve; and we hold back to give him 
the privacy he craves. But always at the night-fall, 
when our camp is pitched, and through the long rest 
of the noon-tide, he is with us. His face is more sad 


_ than ever, but his words were never so gracious as they 


are to-day.” 





“Verily,” said Asa, ‘‘the teachings that we have 
heard from him on this journey have been good tidings 
indeed. Such grace and pity for the poor, such cheer- 
ing words for the outcast, and the friendless, who has 
ever spoken them before?” 

“Would that I might have heard them!” cried 
Elizabeth. 

‘*Three parables,” continued Asa, ‘‘that fell from 
his lips on the same day, one after another—I wish I 
could repeat them to you! If only my memory were 
like this maiden’s! But I can only give you the sub- 
stance of them. One was about a woman—a poor 
woman, like the one living in that low hovel—who 
had ten drachmas, and lost one of them, ‘ What will 
she do?’ he asked. ‘Will she not light a taper and 
sweep the floor and search diligently for this drachma 
till she find it? And when she has found it will she 
not call in her neighbors and rejoice withthem? Even 
so 18 the Kingdom of Heaven. My Father cares for the 
lost, and for the least of them. It is toward these that 
his love goes out most tenderly.’ Another story was of 
the shepherd with a hundred sheep, and one wandered 
away; but the shepherd left the ninety-and-nine in a 
safe place, and went out after the lost one and brought 
it home on his shoulders rejoicing. But another, the 
best of all, wasalonger story of a wayward boy who de- 
manded his portion of his father’s estate, and wandered 
beyond seas and spent it ail in wicked pleasures, but 
who finally came back humble and penitent, and his 
father met him a long way off and fell on his neck and 
kissed him, and made a great feast in honor of his re- 
turn. ‘Like unto this father,’ said Jesus, ‘is the Father 
in heaven, who never ceases to love even the way- 
ward and the thankless, and who, if they will but 
repent and return, will abundantly pardon them.” 

‘*Two other parables,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘he spoke to 
us but yesterday. As we passed through a little village 
a beggar lay at the gate, a poor creature, sick and hol- 
low-eyed, from whom many of our own company 
shrank with horror as they psssed. And while we 
waited a little outside the great man of the village 
came through the gate, and the look that he cast upon 
the beggar was one of the deepest scorn; but the 
people reverenced the rich man, bowing down before 
him. Thereupon the Master turned to those about 
him and spoke of acertain grandee who feasted and 
bedecked himself royally, and of a certain beggar who 
lay despised and hungry at the ‘rich man’s gate; but 
death took the beggar to Paradise and the grandee to 
torment. ‘Many that are first here,’ he said, ‘shall be 
last in the life to come.’ 

“‘ Again, as we passed another village we saw two 
rabbis standing in a public place with their eyes lifted 
to heaven saying their prayers. They ceased as we 
drew near, and when a humble man of our party, 
poorly dressed, asked them, because he wished to 
know, at what hour their synagogue service was held, 
one of them turned on him scornfully and muttered, 
‘* Beggar! what have you to do with synagogues?” 
Thereupon our Master drew near, and spoke to them a 
parable of a Pharisee and a publican who went up into 
the temple to pray. ‘‘ The Pharisee,” he said, ‘‘ stood 
and prayed thus with himself;” and he showed the 
lofty manner and lordly tone in which the Pharisee 
praised himself to God; while the publican bowed his 
head and smote on his breast, and could say no more 
than that he was a sinner and craved mercy; yet the 
publican, Jesus said, was heard in heaven, while the 
Pharisee was not. It was a withering rebuke to the 
two rabbis, and their faces flushed, first with shame 
and then with anger, but they could answer him noth- 
ing. Thus, through all this journey, the heart of 
Jesus seems to go out as never before toward the 
humble, the poor, the miserable ; those who have lost 
heart and are sinking under their woes. It is these, 
he declares, that he has come to seek and to save. 
And therefore the needy and the wretched have 
thronged about him all the way. You saw, as you 
passed by, what a lowly multitude it is that he is lead- 
ing up to Jerusalem. And to all these he is as courte- 
ous as though they were the children of kings. By 
the side of a poor old woman, for whom nobody seem- 
ed to care, he walked a long way this morning, helping 
her to bear her burden, and cheering her with the 
kindest words. If she had been his own mother he 
could not have been more careful of her. Once and 
again I have seen him enter the low hovels of the poor- 
est people, and sit down and talk with them in the 
friendliest way, taking their little children on his knee 
and telling them of the Father in heaven who loves 
them and watches over them. It is wonderful to see 
hope dawn on these cloudy faces as he looks into them 
and speaks some brotherly word. I have often thought, 
as I have beheld such scenes, of his own marvelous 
saying, ‘I am the Light of the world.’ It was not 
hard to understand the meaning of it then.” 

‘* Ay,” said John, ‘‘ and what a gulf there is betwixt 
him and our great rabbis! I heard two of them talk- 
ing about him in Magdala the other day. Of nothing 
did they complain so bitterly as of his friendship for 





the poor. That a teacher of religion should consort 
with the trash who dwell in the hovels they thought 
scandalous. ‘Is it not written,’ cried one of them, 
‘that a teacher must separate himself wholly from 
the degraded classes, that it is not lawful to speak with 
them, even if one has the worthy desire of reading to 
them the law; that the law is polluted when it is read 
by acommon man?’ ‘Yea,’ returned the other; ‘and 
it is also strictly forbidden to go on a journey with a 
common man, but this Nazarene goes traveling all 
about the land with mobs ofsuch. He is bringing our 
holy religion into disgrace continually.’ So they shot 
forth their angry words at our gracious Lord and Mas- 
ter.” 

The long day wore on as the four friends held sweet 
counsel together of the Master whom they loved, uatil, 
as the shadows began to lengthen, their road suddenly 
brought them to the top of a hill from which the valley 
and the city of Jericho burst into view. It was a glo- 
rious sight. The most fertile and luxuriant district in 
all Palestine was the Jordan valley within this circle 
of hills. The wheat wavéd fover broad acres, a full 
month further advanced in its growth than that upon 
the fields of Galilee, whence some of these pilgrims 
had come ; orchards of figs, and groves of palms, and 
thickets of the precious and fragrant balsam were 
grouped here and there upon the hillsides; while the 
air was full of the songs of birds and the noise of bees 
and the fragrance of the rarest and sweetest flowers. 
Down there at the bottom of the valley was the turbu- 
lent Jordan, across which Joshua led the rejoicing 
tribes to their first occupation of the Promised Land; 
beyond, upon the curving slopes of the hills, lay the 
city whose walls, begirt with martial melody, fell 
down to give them entrance. 

When Jesus stood upon the heights east of the 
Jordan, and looked down upon Jericho, it was a 
grander city than that which Joshua’s hosts encom- 
passed. Great citadels; stately palaces—three of them— 
built by Herod and Archelaus; a theater and a circus, 
signs of the Roman occupation, rose resplendent in 
white marble among the beautiful gardens, and along 
the sparkling streams—gardens whose shades sheltered 
andstreams whose murmur soothed the dweller in many 
a luxurious home. Jericho was-a Levitical city, and 
therefore the residence of many priests; it was on 
the route of merchant caravans passing back and 
forth between the sea coast and the interior; the 
revenue of a large region was here collected for the 
Roman government. 

Such was the splendid city toward which the mul- 
titude of pilgrims followed Jesus, as he descended 
from the highlands of Perea and jcrossed the Jordan, 
going toward Jerusalem. Along this highway upon 
which he had now entered beggars were wont to 
gather in large numbers, especially at tkis season, to 
ask alms of pilgrims going to the passover. His progress 
is arrested fora moment by two of these—the son of 
Timzus, and another unnamed, but not less needy— 
who lay upon him the tribute of their importunity. 
It is vain to try to silence them; they will be heard, 
‘Jesus, thou Son of David,” they cry, ‘have mercy 
upon us!” It is all done in a moment: a pause, a 
question, a word, a touch, and the hapless men join 
the great company of those to whom the Divine 
Healer has given health and light and life. 

As the caravan enters the city the crowd becomes 
denser. A multitude of people who have seen it ap- 
proaching, and have been told that it is the escort of 
Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth, go forth into the shady 
street to catch a sight of his face. 

Among these is a man well known to all Jericho, 
and not well loved by many of them. Zacchus is 
his name ; he is a Jew by birth, but he is the Roman 
Commissioner of revenue for this district—chief of 
the publicans they call him. The tax collector is not 
apt to be the most popular man, even in a republic ; 
the tax gatherer who collects tribute for a conquering 
nation of a subjugated people is sure to be hated 
bitterly. 

Zaccheus stands in the crowd that lines the street 
slong which Jesus is coming. He is a little man, 
shorter by a head or two than the average, and even 
by standing on tiptoe he cannot see the faces of the 
pilgrims. The crowd does not conceal hatred of him. 
He is hustled roughly by many a brawny fellow; the 
Roman coiorts are not in sight, and it is safe to mal- 
treat him. ; 

‘*Ho, Zaccheus,” shouts one, ‘‘ what brings you 
hither? Not much plunder in this caravan! You may 
as well go home.” 

‘“‘Hey, Zacky,” cries another, ‘‘ what miracle are 
you going to ask for? Do you want your legs length- 
ened ?” 

This sally calls forth a chorus of laughter and jeers. 
Zaccheus makes no reply, but bis face reddens, and 
he pushes his way out of the throng, and runs away 
from it down the street. 

‘‘Must you go?” a wag calls after him. ‘* It grieves 
us to part with you.” Anda stone or two rattles on 
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the pavement at his heels to emphasize this affection- 
ate farewell. 

What is the purpose of Zaccheus? Is he merely 
seeking to gratify his curiosity? Or has he some gen- 
uine wish for a better life, and a hope that it may be 
strengthened by a sight of the great Teacher whose 
first care is for character. We may not surely know. 
One thing is certain ; he is not to be balked in his de- 
termination to see Jesus. Just outside the walled in- 
closure in which his own house stands is an Egyptian 
fig-tree, sometimes called sycamore, wide-branching, 
and easy toclimb. Into this he springs, and seating 
himself upon a limb overhanging the street awaits the 
coming of the pilgrims. The noise of the onlookers 
has ceased on the approach of Jesus; his sad, strong 
face has rebuked their levity ; those who are following 
with him walk quietly, with their eyes fixed on him ; 
they see not the chief publican on his perch in the fig- 
tree. 

The Master pauses and lifts his eyes: ‘‘ Zaccheus, 
make haste and come down; for to-day I must abide 
at thy house.” y 

He who speaks these words knows what is in the 
heart of the man to whom they are spoken. Heknows, 
for one thing, that though self-invited he will not be 
unwelcome in the house of Zacchzeus. The little man 
quickly drops to the ground, and with low obeisance 
takes the hand of the Master, and joyfully leads him, 
with the twelve, through the gate of the garden that 
surrounds his house. The caravan passes on to the 
springs outside the city wall where it is to encamp for 
the night; but the crowd of the people of Jericho still 
stands around the entrance to the grounds of Zacchzeus, 
filliag the air with angry murmurings and outcries.* 

“ What is it?” asks a citizen, who in passing down 
the street finds his way obstructed by the crowd. 

‘This Galilean Rabbi who works miracles,” an- 
swered a bystander, ‘‘ was passing through the city, 
and the people came out to do him honor, and behold 
he has gone in to lodge with that caitiff, Zaccheus !” 

“‘Ay,” cried a scribe, who had just come near, and 
had heard the man’s reply; ‘‘that is your prophet of 
Nazareth ; that is the kind of company he keeps. And 
did you notice the rabble that were following him? 
The scurviest lot, I dare affirm, that ever defiled these 
streets.” 

‘*Rabbi Hoshea,” said one, pushing through the 
throng and standing before the scribe, ‘‘look into my 
eyes !” 

** Ah, isit thou, Bartimseus ? And what has happened 
unto thee?” 

‘No more than has happened unto multitudes on 
whom this man that thou vilifiest has laid his hands. 
The sin that thou layest at his door is the sin of help- 
ing the helpless and befriending the friendless. The 
woes of all these wretched and needy ones to whom he 
ministers, and whom thou despisest, abide on thee and 
all thy generation !” 

Was it an archangel with a trumpet in his hand? No; 
it was Bartimeus the beggar. But the word of judg- 
ment could not have been more terrible if all the hosts 
of heaven had joined to speak it. The knees of the 
rabbi smote together ; he stood, riveted to the ground 
for a moment, 

* Like a statue, thunderstruck, 
Which, though quivering, seems to look 
Right against the thunder-place,” 
then turned and walked away. The murmurings of 
the throng were silenced, and they slowly dispersed. 

What was said that night in the home of Zaccheus, 
what searching questions were asked, what confes- 
sions made, what counsels given, we will not venture 
to imagine. One thing seems clear; this despised 
publican, outcast from society, was a man not forsaken 
of good impulses. What hissins may have been wedo 
not know; he was ready to receive Jesus into his 
home, and to listen with docile and willing mind to 
the words of the great Teacher. And whatever the 
first impulse may have been that made him seek to 
look upon the fave of Jesus, it ended in revolutionizing 
his life. 

In the morning, when Jesus was taking his departure, 
another crowd was gathered about the entrance, curs- 
ing the publican, and murmuring at Jesus for being 
his guest—a crowd that had not heard the scathing 
words of Bartimseus. As Zacchzus attended the Master 
tothe gate the voices were stilled fora moment, and 
the publican, seized by a sudden impulse, stood forth 
in the presence of all and said, ‘‘ Lord, the half of my 
goods [ give to the poor,” and then, turning to the 
crowd, he added, ‘‘If I have wrongfully exacted aught 
of any man, I am ready to restore fourfold!” It is not 
a boast; 1t is the brave announcement of a right reso- 
lution. The first works of the new lifeon which he 

has entered shall be works meet for repentance. 

To that declaration the crowd makes no response. 
It is not easy to find fault with it. ‘‘ Was this man 
indeed a sinner above all who dwelt in Jericho?” some 
of them are asking themselves. ‘‘At all events he is 
not so bad but that he is willing to become better. 





Surely the ploughshare of repentance cuts a deep fur- 
row in his life. Who of us is ready to bring forth such 
fruit as this?” 

To these unspoken questionings the master’s answer 
comes. ‘‘ To-day is salvation come to this house, for- 
asmuch as he also is a son of Abraham; despised and 
rejected by his brethren, but heir of the righteousness 
which is of God by faith. Salvation came to this 
house because the man who dwelt here was a sinner, 
but was ready to be warned of his sin and to forsake 
it; to know his duty and to do it. For all such souls, 
no matter what their rank may be or what their call- 
ing, no matter how rich or how poor they may be, 
my friendship waits and my gifts are ready. For the 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that which is 
lost.” 








HERBERT SPENCER ON AMERICA. 
HER INSTITUTIONS, HER DANGERS, HER FUTURE. 


HE New York Dailies publish a report of an interview 
with Herbert Speacer on America. He refutes some of 
the reports which have been circulated, evidently to his 
annoyance, in the papers respecting him—tis illness on the 
ocean, his remarks about Oscar Wilde, his appearance, dress, 
etc.—but goodnaturedly consented to give his impressions 
concerning the country. He expresses his admiration for 
the immense developments of material civilization in Ameri- 
ca, which he attributes partly to the fact that we have come 
into the possession of an unparalleled fortune, partly to a 
national habit of determination, a ‘‘do or die” spirit,-partly 
to the American inventiveness and the American recognition 
of the rights of the brain by the patent system. ‘‘ Beyond a 
question,” he says, ‘‘in respect of all mechanical appliances 
the Americans are ahead of all other nations. If along with 
your material progress there went equal progress of a higher 
kind there would remain nothing to be wished.” But the 
present condition of America recalls to his mind the Italian 
Republics of the Middle Ages, in which, ‘‘ while there grew 
up @ great commercial activity and a development of the 
arts which made them the envy of Europe, and a building of 
princely mansions which continue to be the admiration of 
travelers, their people were gradually losing their freedom.” 
The rest of the interview is too significant to be quoted other- 
wise than in full: 

‘*Do you mean this as a suggestion that we are doing the 
like?” 

‘Tt seems to me that you are. You retain the forms of 
freedom, but, so far as I can gather, there has been a con- 
siderable loss of the substance. It is true that those who 
rule you do not do it by means of retainers armed with 
swords; but they do it through regiments of men armed 
with voting-papers, who obey the word of command as 
loyally as did the dependents of the old feudal nobles, and 
who thus enable their leaders to overide the general will and 
make the community submit to their exactions as effectually 
as their prototypes of old. It is doubtless true that each of 
your citizens votes for the candidate he chooses for this or 
that office, from President downward, but his hand is guided 
by a power behind, which leaves him scarcely any choice- 
‘ Use your political power as we tell you, or else throw it 
away.’ is the alternative offered to the citizen. The political 
machinery as it is now worked has little resemblance to that 
contemplated at the outset of your political life. Manifestly, 
those who framed your Constitution never dreamed that 
20,000 citizens would go to the poll led by a * boss.’ America 
exemplifies, at the other end of the social scale, a change 
analogous to that which has taken place under sundry des- 
potisms. Yeu know that in Japan, before the recent revolu- 
tion, the divine ruler, the Mikado, nominally supreme, was 
practically a puppet in the hands of his chief Minister, the 
Shogun. Here it seems to me that the ‘sovereign people’ is 
fast becoming a puppet Which moves and speaks as wire- 
pullers determine.” 

‘Then you think that republican institutions are a 
failure?” 

‘By no means! I imply no such conclusion. Thirty years 
ago, when often discussing politics with an English friend, 
and defending republican institutions, as I always have done 
and do’still; and when he urged against me the ill-working of 
such institutions over here; I habitually replied that the 
Americans got their form of government by a happy acci- 
dent, not by normal progress, and that they would have to 
go back before they could go forward. What has since hap- 
penened seems to me to have justified that view; and what I 
see now confirms me in it. America is showing on a larger 
scale now than ever before that ‘paper constitutions’ will 
not work as they are intended to work. The truth, first 
recognized by Macintosh, that ‘ constitutions are not made, 
but grow,’ which is part of the larger truth that societies 
througheut their whole organizations are not made but 
grow at once, when accepted, disposes of the notion that you 
can work, as you hope, any artificially devised system of 
government. ‘It becomes an inference that if your political 
structure has been manufactured, and not grown, it will 
forthwith begin to grow into something different from that 
intended ething in harmony with the natures of citi- 
zens and the conditions under which the society exists. And 
it evidently has been so with you. Within the forms of your 
Constitution there has grown up this organization of profes- 
sional politicians, altogether uncontemplated at the outset, 
which has become in large measure the ruling power.” 

‘But will not education and the diffusion of political 
knowledge fit men for free institutions ?” 

“No. Itis essentially a question of character, and only in 
a secondary degree a question of knowledge. But for the 
universal delusion about education as a panacea for political 
evils this would have been made sufficiently clear by the 








evidence daily disclosed in your papers. Are not the men 
who officer and control your*Federal, State and municipal 
organizations — who manipulate your caucuses and con- 
ventions, and run your partisan campaigns—all educated 
men? And has their education prevented them from en- 
gaging in, or permitting, or condoning, the briberies, lobby- 
ings, and other corrupt methods which vitiate the actions of 
your administrations? Perhaps party newspapers exagger- 
ate these things; but what am I to make of the testimony of 
your civil service reformers—men of all parties? If I under- 
stand the matter aright, they are attacking, as vicious and 
dangerous, a system which has grown up under the natural 
spontaneous working of your free institutions—are exposing 
vices which education has proved powerless to prevent.” 

‘*Of course, ambitious and unscrupulous men will secure 
the offices, and education will aid them in their selfish pur- 
poses ; but would not those purposes be thwarted, and better 
government secured, by raising the standard of knowledge 
among the people at large?” 

‘Very little. The current theory is that if the young are 
taught what is right, and the reasons why it is right, they 
will do what is right when they grow up. But, considering 
what religious teachers have been doing these 2,000 years, it 
seems to me that all history is against the conclusion, as 
is the conduct of these well-educated citizens I have referred 
to; and I do not see why you expect better results among the 
masses. Personal interests will sway the men in the ranks 
as they sway the men above them, and the education which 
fails to make the last consult public good rather than private 
good will fail to make the first do it. The benefits of political 
purity are so general and remote, and the profit to each indi- 
vidual so inconspicuous, that the common citizen, educate 
him as you like, will habitually occupy himself with his per- 
sonal affairs, and hold it not worth his while to fight against 
each abuse as soon as it appears. Not lack of information, 
but lack of certain moral sentiments, is the root of the evil.” 

** You mean that people have not a sufficient sense of pub- 
lic duty ?” 

‘* Well, that is one way of putting it; but there is a more 
specific way. Probably it will surprise you if I say that the 
American has not, I think, a sufficiently quick sense of his 
own claims, and at the same time, as a necessary conse- 
quence, not a suffictently quick sense of the claims of others 
—for the two traits are organically related. I observe that 
you tolerate various sma)! interferences and dictations which 
Englishmen are prone to resist. Iam told that the English 
are remarked on for their tendency to grumble in such cases ; 
and I have no doubt that it is true.” 

‘Do you think it worth while for people to make them- ~* 
selves disagreeable by resenting every trifling aggression ? 
We Americans think it involves too much loss of time and 
temper, and doesn’t pay.” 

“ Exactly. That is what I mean by character. It is this 
easy-going readiness to permit small trespasses, because it 
would be troublesome or profitless or unpopular to oppose, 
which leads to the habit of acquiescence in wrong, and the 
decay of free institutions. Free iustitutions can be main- 
tained only by citizens each of whom is instant to oppose 
every illegitimate act, every assumption of supremacy, every 
official excess of power, however trivial it may seem. As 
Hamlet says, there is such a thing as ‘greatly to find quarrel 
in a straw’ when the straw implies a principle. If, as you 
say of the American, he pauses to consider whether he can 
afford the time and trouble—‘ whether it will pay '—corruption 
is sure tocreep in. All these lapses from higher to lower forms 
begin in trifling ways, and it is only by incessant watchfulness 
they can be prevented. As one of your early statesmen 
said: ‘The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.’ But it is 
far less against foreign aggressions upon national liberty that 
this vigilance is required than against the insidious growth of 
domestic interferences with personal liberty. In some private 
administrations whichI have been concerned with I have often 
insisted, much to the disgust of officials, that instead of as- 
suming ,as people usually do, that thingsare going right until 
it is proved that they are going wrong, the proper course is 
to assume that they are going wrong until it is proved that 
they are going right. You will find, continually, that private 
corporations, such as joint-stock banking companies, come to 
grief from not acting on this principle. And what holds of 
these small and simple private administrations holds still 
more of the great and complex public administrations. 
People are taught, and, I suppose, believe, that ‘the heart of 
man is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; 
and yet, strangely enough, believing this, they place implicit 
trust in those they appoint to this or that function. I do not 
think so ill of human nature ; but, on the other hand, I do not 
think so well of human nature as to believe it will do without 
being watched. 

‘You hinted that, while Americaus do not assert their own 
individualities sufficiently in small matters, they, recipro- 
cally, do not sufficiently respect respect the individualities of 
others.” 

“Did I? Here, then, comes another of the inconveniences 
of interviewing. I should have kept this opinion to myself 
if you had asked me no questions, and now I must either say 
what I do not think, which I cannot, or I must refuse to 
answer, which, perhaps, will be taken to mean more than I 
intend, or I must specify, at the risk of my giving offense. 
As the least evil I suppose I must do the last. The trait I 
refer to comes out in various ways, small anc great. It is 
shown by the disrespectful manner in which individuals are 
dealt with in your journals—the placarding of public men in 
sensational headings, the dragging of private people and 
their affairs into print. There seems to be a notion that the 
public have a right to intrude on private life as far as they 
lilwe ; and this I take to be a kind of moral trespassing. It is 
true that during the last few years we have been discredited 
in London by certain weekly papers which do the like (except 
in the typographical display); but in our daily press, metro- 
politan and provincial, there is nothing of the kind. Then, 
in a larger way, the trait is seen in this damaging of private 
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property by your elevated railways without making compen- 
sation ; and it is agaiu seen in the doings of railway govern- 
ments, not only when over riding the rights of shareholders, 
but in dominating over courts of justice and State govern 

ments. The factis that frce institutions ‘can be properly 
worked only by men cach of whom is jealous of his own 
rights and also sympathetically jealous of the rights of others 
will neither himrelf aggress on the rights of his neighbors, 
in small things or great, nor tolerate aggression on them by 
others. The republican form of government is the highest 
form of government, but because of this it requires the high- 
est type of hiiman nature—a type nowhere #t present exist- 
ing. We have notfgrown up to it, nor have you.” 

‘* But we thought, Mr. Spencer, you were in favor of free 
government in the sense of relaxed restraints, and Jetting 
men and things very much alone—or what is called laissez 
Saire.” 

“That is a persistent misunderstanding of my opponents. 
Everywhere, slong with a reprobation of government intrv- 
sion into various epheres where private activities shonld be 
left to themselves, I have contended that in ite special 
sphere, the maintenance of equitable relatious among citizens, 
governmental action should be extended and elaborated.” 

“To return to your various criticisms: must [ then under- 
stand that you think unfavorably of our future ?” 

‘*No one can form anything more than vague and general 
conclusions respecting your future. The factors are too nu- 
merous, too vast, too far beyond measure in their quantities 
and intensities. The world has never before seen social 
phenomena at all comparable with those presented in the 
United States. A society spreading over enormous tracts, 
while still preserving its political continuity, is a new thing. 
This progressive incorporation of vast bodies of immi- 
grants of various bloods has never occurred on such a 
scale before. Large empires, composed of different peo- 
ples, have, in previous cases, been formed by conquest 
and annexation. Then your immense plexus of railways 
and telegraphs tends to consolidate this vast aggregate of 
States in & way that no such aggregate has ever before been 
consolidated. And there are many minor co-operating 
causes unlike those hitherto known. No one can say how it 
is all going to work out. That there will come hereafter 
troubles of various kinds, and very grave ones, seems highly 
probable; but all nations have had, avd will have, their 
troubles. Already you have triumphed over one great 
trouble, and may reasonably hope to triumph over some 
others. It may, I think, be reasonably held that, both because 
of its size and the heterogeneity of its components, the 
American nation will be a long time in evolving its ultimate 
form, but that its ultimate form will be high. One great 
result is, I think, tclerably clear. From biological truths it 
is to be inferred that the eventual mixture of the allied 
varieties of the Aryan race forming the population will pro- 
duce @ more powerful type of man than has hitherto existed, 
and a type of man more plastic, more adaptable, more 
capable of undergoing the modifications needful for com- 
plete social life. I think that whatever difficulties they may 
have to surmount, and whatever tribulations they may have 
to pass through, the Americans may reasonably look forward 
to a time when they wil have preduced a civilization grander 
than any the world has known. 








CHRISTIAN UNION AT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 
OR three days in this city of Chicago the banner 
of complete union in Christian effort has floated 
conspicuous. The occasion of this happy forgetful- 
ness of religious party lines has been the session of the 
Christian Convention of all classes whose faith follows 
Christ. It came of a cry from this reputed Sodom un- 
to many good men in all parts of the country, and Eng- 
land not forgotten, to meet and devise ways and means 
to evangelize the world: to reach not specially the 
heathen, bu: the hardened of great cities ; the church- 
less everywhere. ‘Ihe response was liberal from all 
sections but the South, and Mr. Moody cabled from 
Paris: ‘‘Christians here praying for the Conference.” 
Nearly one thousand delegates sat together among the 
mottoes in Farwell Hall, and twice their number 
looked on. 

The sight was good for the eyes of a weak faith; the 
spirit was earnest, the singing and praying of the fer- 
vent, prayer-meeting order, and the intense leaning of 
all utterances was upon the Holy Spirit as the true 
evangelistic leaven. Many delegates were accom- 
panied by their wives, and, rather oddly, the dinner 
hour (from 12 to 1) each day was assigned for a relig- 
ious meeting of women by themselves ‘‘in an upper 
room,” but no woman was allowed the main platform 
for a moment, though one Negro was. This was Bishop 
Payne, of Virginia, and he proved himself capable of 
concern for evangelization. Possibly, woman might 
have done the same. The guests from England were 
watched with interest, though not head and shoulders 
above their entertainers as thinkers or presenters of 
thought. All wanted a special view of young Mr. 
Spurgeon, for his father’s sake; and not a few were 
disappointed at discovering that he was not his father, 
but a pleasant young man of perhaps twenty-three, of 
round face and English accent. He gave a Gospel ad- 
dress at the finish of the service each evening. His 
comrades, Drs. Mackay and Rainsford, are men of 
more years, and spoke several times. Presuming Dr. 
Mackay to be not familiar with American churches, 





he made large confession for those of England, saying : 
“The majority of the churches are swamped with 
fashion and sensuality.” Then he stepped into the 
arithmetic of religion, and ciphered out the evangeliza- 
tion of the earth thus: ‘Suppose there were only 
twelve Christian men in the world. Let these win 
each a soul during twelve months; the twenty-four 
each a soul in the next twelve months, and so on; in 
thirty years every soul on the earth would be saved.” 

Indeed, in spite of the grace with which the mis- 
take was submitted to by those specially desirous to 
confer together for definite work in this country, many 
keen'y felt the error of the management in allotting to 
England, through three men, ten of the twenty-two 
addresses delivered. And certainly Mr. Moody knew 
what he would have made the meeting when he called 
itas a ‘‘ conference”; but it was rot a conference; 
simply sixteen men were called up in regular order, as 
predesti:ed, and spoke twenty-two home-prepared 
pieces, while all the rest of the 1,000 lions had their 
mouths shut. It seems to have been expected by del- 
egates that subjects would be merely introduced by 
appointed leaders, then thrown down to volunteers; 
and there werea hundred ministers and laymen pres- 
ent as tall as they that spoke. So the good body has 
dispersed, pleased with some wisdom of speech, but 
without plan of practical attack on the enemy. But 
beginners will blunder. 

The list of speakers was the English trio named ; 
Drs. Lorimer, Cummings, Henson, Fawcett, Goodwin 
and Cheney, of this city; Bishop McNamara and Dr. 
C. H. Fowler, of New York; Dr. A. T. Pierson, of 
Detroit; Bishop Payne, of Virginia, and Mr. J. 8. 
Smithson, of this city—England and Chicago to do the 
talking yousee There is small space to note what 
was said. But Dr. Pierson held mocern times as full 
of miracles as the time of Christ, and failure to address 
the Holy Spirit a cause why there were not more. Dr. 
Cummings held ministerial culture a divorce from the 
masses, and that their religious leaders must come 
from out them. Dr. Henson pictured a ‘‘ sinful self-for- 
getfulness,” many sinning in neglecting themselves, 
trying to live always cn the field of battle, and to get 
wings when their need was legs. Bishop McNamara 
said he had killed the pope, and now 300 priests and 
100,000 Catholic layman were doing likewise. 

J.C. A. 


CHICAGO. 








A UNIQUE COLLECTION. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


AST even I spent in the library of John B. Gough. 

4 He is accustomed to say that he is not a literary 
man, and to disclaim the right to stand on the same 
platform with men of letters, But there are few men of 
letters who have sc delightful a library or so rare a col- 
lection of books. The room has grown with the growth 
of the collection. Ten years ago its beautiful bay- 
window was its most charming feature. Now this 
bay-window has become a passage-way, book-lined, 
leading into an extension beyond, a sort of bay-room. 
I spent the evening in this bay-room looking over Mr. 
Gough’s collection of Cruikshankiana, with Mr. 
Gough for an interpreter. This collection comprises 
twenty-five large folio volumes and contains upwards 
of 3,700 engravings; the exact number he counted up 
this morning: 2,167 wood-cuts, 1,589 etchings; total, 
3,756. The engravings are classified and carefully in- 
dexed. Vol. I. contains a celebrated essay by W. M. 
Thackeray on Cruikshank, published in the ‘‘Westmin- 
ster Review,” 1840. In this article Thackeray described 


‘or referred to a great number of Cruikshank’s more char- 


acteristic designs, and every design mentioned is 
inserted in the volume in connection with pages of the 
Review. Vols. Il. to XVI. contain his book illustra- 
tions; XVII., characters and scenes; XVIIL-XX{, 
political and satirical; XXUL., miscellaneous; XXIIL, 
pictures on temperance and moral reform; XXIV., 
curious prints and rare proofs; and XXY., most valu- 
able of all, over 200 original drawings and studies. 
Some of these are sketched on the backs of old letters 
or envelopes, partly in ink, partly in pencil. What 
interested me in these volumes, however, almost if not 
quite as much as the work which Mr. Cruikshank had 
done in designing was the work which Mr. Gough has 
done in collecting and arranginz them. With one ex- 
ception, I believe, all these volumes are his handiwork. 
He first cuts from the white heavy paper a square a 
trifle smaller than the picture to be inserted. Then 
with a sharp knife he pares off first the edges of the 
cut, reducing each one to a feather edge, and then 
the edges of the illustration, reducing them also toa 
feather edge. Then, laying down the illustration upon 
the page, and carefully adjusting the pared edges of the 
illustration to the pared edges of the open square, he 
pastes the two together with book-binder’s paste. 
This is done so perfectly that it is not easy to discover 
the point of junction, and were it not that the color of 
the paper of the old picture and the clear white page 





are different one would hardly know that any inser- 
tion had been made. Of course both sides of the paper 
on which the picture bas been drawn or engraved can 
be seen. It is thus that you see that some of the 
studies are on the backs of old envelopes or letters ; 
thus, too, that you read both sides of the pages of the 
Thackeray article from the ‘‘ Westminster Review.” 
For over ten years Mr. Gough has been making this 
collection of the works of his friend, and occupying his 
summer in putting them into these volumes. The 
titles are written in a hand that looks like copper-plate. 
The painstaking and perfect accuracy of the work of 
the book-maker is as beautiful and unique as the rapid 
and dashing work of the artist to whom the orator has 
paid such a tribute of admiration and friendship. 

George Cruikshank belonged to the age which pro- 
duced Thackeray and Dickens, and to the same school. 
All three were artists with a moral purpose. They 
gave a new direction to art and literature. The power 
of Cruikshank’s pencil in his day was quite as remark- 
able, in its way, as Mr. Nast’s has been in our own 
time. Le seeins to me to have had a wider range and 
to have been a broader man. His fun was quite as 
rollicking ; his pathos was far more tender; and he 
was attimes © genuine tragedian. In his early years 
he was both smoker and drinker ; but he was oppressed 
by the evils which the drink brought upon the working 
population, and while he still drank his beer he began 
hiscampaign against intemperance and the dram-shop. 
He had hit off the follies of drinking before in singie 
sketches, but in ‘‘ The Bottle,” and its sequel, ‘‘ The 
Drunkard’s Children,” published in 1847, he first 
opened a broadside on it. These series consist each 
of eight plates. The firstrepresents the well-dressed 
mechanic in his comfortable and well-kept home offer- 
ing his wife adrink from the bottle, which she not very 
vigorously repels ; two children, boy and girl, look oa 
from a little seat which they occupy together. The 
last picture represents the girl throwing hers elf in des- 
pair from the Thames bridge into the black waters of 
the river below: the home has been impoverished 
and destroyed by the bottle, the mother murdered by 
the bottle, the father is in the mad-house, crazed by the 
bottle, the son in jail led on to crime by the bottle, 
the girl is driven in despair to suicide by the bottle. 
How this panorama of tragedy led the artist himself to 
become a total abstainer he shall tell in his own words : 

Although from early life I have beea endeavoring to shut up the 
gin-shops and trying to stop drunkenness— yes, in fact, a temperance 
reformer—before Teetotaliam or even the Temperance reform was 
talked of,'as I can show by my works, yet it is only within the last six 
years that I have become a Teetotaler ; and as I have been repeatedly 
asked how I became a Teetotaler, I may be excused for taking this 
opportunity to state how it occurred. It waa as it were by a mere 
ehavce ; for upon my publishing ** The Bottle,” in eight plates, 1 was 
induced by the earnest solicitation of a friend to show that work to 
the late William Cash, Esq , one of the Society of Friends, who was 
a Tectotaler, and oar mutual friend thought he would be greatly 
obliged by my introdacing that work to his notice because he was a 
Teetotaler. Upon my showing this work to that gentleman, he en- 
Guired if I were a Teetotaler? And upon replying in the negative 
he expressed his surprise that I could paint the horrors arising from 
the use of these strong drinks and yet go on using them myself 
and he assured me that I should find myself better without these 
drinks altogether. is observations struck me forcibly, and I then 
began to reflect upon the principle—tried the experiment, and argued 
thus: “‘I certainly do feel that I am better without there things, 
and if so, why stiould I take them any more? There is no reason 
why I should, and therefore I will not—and I have not—and never 
shall again ; and thus I became a Teetotaler, having seen the absurd- 
ity of attempting to stop the habits of intemperance in others with- 
out first of all entirely abstainiog from the use of al! strony, drinks 
myself. 

I used to smoke, and clang to that contemptible, stupid, and dirty 
habit for three years after I had left off wine and beer, and stopped 
my grog. I had been reasoning with myself for years agaiust this 
silly and injurious bud habit of smoking; but at last I Jaid down my 
meerechaum pipe, and said, Lie you there! and i will never take 
you up again—and I never haye—nor never will; as I had been an 
inveterate amoker fur upwards cf thirly years, it shows that this 
habit may be broken as well as the pipe.” 

It is no longer disreputable to be a teetotaler, even 
in England; but poor Cruikshank had a hard time of 
it. His whole life, from the moment he abandoned the 
bottle and the pipe, was a fight against prejudice. la 
one of his formal letters to Mr. Gough, never, 1 believe, 
published, he declares that it cost him in one way or 
another £10,000, equal in round numbers to $50,000, 
in twenty-two years. ‘‘Everything,” he writes, “1 
have published or this subject has been a loss, and 
people thet used to employ me as an artist ceased to 
do so, as they supposed all my talent was gone, be- 
cause’ I abstained from wine, beer, spirits, and 
tobacco !!!!” 

The exclamation marks are Mr. Cruikshavk’s. 

Intemperance was by no means the only vice at 
which he shot his shafts with good effect. Turning 
over the leavcs of this collection, in a half hour’s hur- 
ried glance through it, I noted half a dozen character- 
istic publications. In ‘‘ Stop Thief” (1849) he describes 
the methods employed by housebreakers in getting into 
houses, illustrates their tools, and shows how, by a 
simple application of the wedge and the screw, they 
may be defeated ; I believe his suggestion was adopted 
and recommended by the police authorities. In the 
same year he published ‘‘ The Betting Book,” a satirical 
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description of the gambling places in London, with a 
map showing how numerous they were. In 1856 
‘Bands in the Park” satirized the objections of the 
clergy and the stricter Sabbatarians to the introduc- 
tion of music in the Parks on Sunday; and this was 
followed in 1853 with a very effective tract, illustrated 
by his own pencil, on ‘The Glass and the New Crystal 
Palace,” in which he sharply calls the church to ac- 
count for its vigorous demand for the closing of the 
Crystal Palace, and its cheerful acquiescence in the 
opening of the gin palaces on the Sabbath. Nor was 
he a satirist alone; his illustrations of the Irish rebel- 
lion are marvelous exhibitions of tragic power, the 
more marvelous that the plates are small and the op- 
portunity for effect thereby greatly lessened. } 
This collection of Cruikshankiana is quite too unique 
and valuable to be hidden away from the public ina 
private library six miles in the country from the 
nearest town, so that only now and then a favored 
guest like myself gets a glimpse of it. I do not know 
whether Mr. Gough would consent to pari with the 
work into which he has put so much of himself, but 
some one of our great public libraries ought to 
ascertain. L. A. 


The Home. 


AT LAST. 
By Cuiara B. TROWBRIDGE. 
TIME of winter, when the land 
Makes fruitless moan in fetters fast ; 
Forget not, O thou weary heart, 
Thy bondage breaks, at last—at last ! 








A time of care, when thistles rank 
Oppress the seed so thickly cast ; 
Bethink thee, then, impatient heart, 

The Reaper comes at last—at las: ! 


A time of dearth, when clouds are dumb, 
And epeed away upon the blast ; 

Remember then, thou thirsty heart, 
Refreshing comes at last—at last ! 


A time of joy: the winter goes, 
The toil is o’er, the waiting past; 
O Master, in thy blessed time, 
The Harvest Home at last—at last! 








MISS RANDOLPH AS A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 
By M. M. 


NEVER liked Sunday-school, as a child; it never 

occurred to me to like it. It was not specially dis- 
agreeable, or burdened with oppressive lessons or re- 
quirements ; indeed, when I first was allowed to attend 
it had been rather a relief from home catechism ; and 
there was a beautiful girl who once came very near 
teaching me for a day, which was a /asting inducement 
to go again, hoping that another chance would really 
bring her to us; but at fifteen I had long ago concluded 
that only good children in books enjoyed Sunday- 
school. 

We were steadily instructed in The Union Question 
Book. I don’t know how far back into the past gen- 
eration those light cinnamon-brown 18mos dated. 
Really, imagine they were pretty good, anda great 
step forward toward the Quarterlies and Lesson-Leaves 
of our day; a good deal better than some. But not 
one spark of interest did we poor girls ever get from 
them. Even when a laborious struggle was made by 
our home-people to go over the lesson beforehand, that 
but added monotony to the steady question and answer 
which constituted the body of the morning’s work. 
Yet all my teachers were notably good, sensible 
women, as was supposed, and selected for me with 
care. 

There came a time when we were to get a new one. 
I fancied a gentle lady who had taught us before ; giv- 
ing no great amount of instruction—that was a thing 
I had not tried, and took into no account in the choice 
—but who was pleasant to sit by and to talk to. To 
my worry, however, some of the girls wanted to try to 


get Miss Randolph, Dolly Randolph’s sister, and ‘for- 


Doliy’s sake I did not dare to say a word. I only hoped 
she would refuse; Dolly was a darling, but Miss Ran- 
dolph was quite acoother person—stately and distant ; 
and just when we had achance for sweet Mrs. Sim- 
mons! 

She accepted, and my sulk died a speedy death. 
She was a cultivated, brilliant woman, and at once 
put into her lessons her best powers. She said she 
read the lesson over on Sunday afternoon or on Mon- 
day, acd then tricd all during the week to keep it 
enough in mind to a} propriate for its service every 
incident or idea suited to illustrate it; and for this 
her turn of mind, and her constant wakefulness of 





faculty as the center of an intellectual and changing 
circle, gave her a peculiar aptness. Still more unfail- 
ingly she studied the lesson, and often wrote long 
pages of jottings for her aid in various ways; the old 
rut had no existence for her, as she had never taught 
before, and she undertook it as a woman of many re- 
sources might undertake any literary, important task. 
Variety was a special feature—not only superficial 
variety, but also variety in the matter of the lesson. 
One day, perhaps, Trench, with his entertaining, orig- 
inal thought, inspired the whole treatment of our 
miracle or parable ; often theology got a deep and solid 
discussion ; subjects were sometimes laid out for us 
to find texts or information upon during the week ; 
and the questions arising one day were occasionally 
made the suggestion for the next of interesting read 
extracts or explained opinions gathered for us from 
first-class thinkers. At a single step the Sunday-school 
hour was changed into a delight. 

And yet she had taken us most unwillingly ; only to 
please the girl who begged her so persistently and to 
please Dolly. She told us afterward that she had al- 
ways hated Sunday-school; that she, too, had belonged 
to the period of question-books ; and though she never 
learned any lesson, had always had hard work getting 
ready for it, because the hated book had always been 
put out of sight as quickly as possible, and she was 
strictly required to carry it with her, and had to take 
a precipitous search for it at the last moment ; because 
her teacher read the questions, and they read the an- 
swers. She had asked her good mother once, ‘‘if there 
was never any vacation in Sunday-school,” and had 

en answered, ‘‘ No, my dear child ; I hope you will 
go till you are old enough to be a teacher, and by that 
time will go for pleasure.” She had said nothing, but 
had inwardly resolved that that was a pleasure she 
would deny herself; and quite fully had she kept her 
resolve, not defiantly, but for lack of conscientious 
thought whether Sunday-school teaching could not be 
made something different from the lifeless form which 
it represented to her. 

A different thing indeed she made it. From being 
looked down upon as the dullest of institutions, which 
I for one would have been ashamed to enjoy, our class 
grew to be regarded by us with the greatest esprit de 
corps; as if it were a club, for instance. We almost 
wore a badge. Iam not sure but that we made our 
membership the basis of being allowed to be locked in 
for a rampantly select reading which we carried on in 
day-school recess, in a little class-room over which 
we maintained squatter sovereignty; not hesitating to 
defend it, either, with snow-balls and umbrellas when 
need—most naturally—arose. And our clannishness 
was still more unrighteously shown in our remorse- 
less veto always upon any additions to the class. There 
were Only four of us, and often other girls begged to 
be admitted, but we said, No, and never faltered; 
which was certainly mean as well as wrong, fully aware 
as we were that outside of our green pastures there 
was very dry picking. Miss Randolph evidently 
thougit best to allow this, though she did not approve; 
but we stood on our rights, with no suspicion that we 
had no rights at all. 

But though the flesh and the devil thus, as usual, 
crept in and acted side by side with the most hopeful 
motives, the impulse of the class altogether was an 
impulse for good to our whoke future lives. 

And she did not stop with painstakingly charming 
lessons. Aftera while she began to put out delicate 


feelers of influence toward us, and as our distant re-- 


spect for her had promptly changed intv a most warm- 
hearted devotion we did not repel her. Then she 
wrote letters, contrived interviews, and even prayer- 
seasons with one and another as they would agree 
to it. 

And yet it was her brilliant talent which won the 
day; in acertain sense. That was her human power. 
We loved her, nut not more than we loved others who 
had tned to persuade us to seek salvation; but the 
skill of that skillful talker, the deft tongue speaking 
for the keenly trained mind, carried conviction, and 
fastened it into purpose. She never could be made to 
understand why some of us attributed so much to 
her, and worshiped her as our messenger from 
heaven. 

Cultivated, Christian young woman, have you not 
gifts which sparkle only in drawing-rooms? Are not 
your high attainments verily an excuse to yourself for 
not doing a part in things too small for you in your 
Master’s service ? Our teacher was an unusual instance, 
but only because such powers as hers are generally re- 
served for private pleasure. It is fearful to hide away 
ten talents in a napkin. I know of still another flat- 
tered favorite—I have heard her spoken of by society 
men as the most elegant woman they had ever seen; 
wealthy, and perhaps even too constantly in the midst 
of worldly show—who studies for her Bible class two 
hours every day, and holds the very first place in in- 
fluence over scores of grown girls, on whom she surely 
might have less effect if she were lowly and unad- 











mired. You do not want to teach in Sunday-school, 
any more than Miss Randolph wanted to, but what is 
your duty? 








ABOUT HOUSE-PLANTS. 


By W. M. F. Rounp. 
IV. 
BULBS. 


OR richness of bloom and ease of cultjvation no 
plants are better for the window than bulbs. 
Treat them properly and it is possible to have a suc- 
cession of blossoms from November to May. Hy- 
acinths are so easily grown that it is a wonder to me 
that they are not found in every household. I know 
they are considered expensive plants, and so they are 
if you care for names more than for flowers. If you 
must have only the latest novelties, with the most hi- 
falutin names, you'll be obliged to pay a good round 
price for your bulbs. If you know enough, however, 
to be aware that the unnamed mixed sorts, which any 
gardener can furnish, are as handsome and as fragrant 
as the named varieties, you can buy your hyacinths 
at as low a price as seventy-five cents a dozen bulbs. 
Those which I gave one dollar a dozen for blossomed 
in splendid spikes of blue, red and white, till my win- 
dows looked like a patriotic bouquet. Hyacinths need 
rich earth with plenty of sand in it. The bulbs should 
be put in five or six inch pots, and having been once 
well watered, set away in a dark, cool place to make 
roots. Once in a while they should be taken out and 
moistened by setting in a pan of water for a few 
moments. When the pots are full of roots bring them 
gradually into the light, and in four or five weeks you 
may count on flowers. I generally keep my bulbs in 
the dark room for six weeks, so that, in calculating for 
my succession of flowers, I allow pretty nearly three 
months for growing. The Christmas hyacinths should 
be in their pots and making roots by the first of Octo- 
ber. Tulips may be treated much the same as hya- 
cinths, except that they do not require quite so much 
pot room. Ina jardiniere eight inches in diameter I 
put six bulbs, and they always give me well-developed 
blossoms. Crocuses, jonquils, and narcissus require 
but slight variation in treatment from tulips and hya- 
cinths. The lily of the valley may be successfully 
grown in the house if the bulbs are carefully lifted in 
August, only the large bulbs taken for the window- 
garden, and the boxes in which they are set are put 
where the earth can have a good freezing. When they 
are brought into the house the temperature must be 
raised gradually; first the back porch, where it still 
freezes at night ; then the cellar, till the thawing is all 
accomplished ; then the back entry, where it is a little 
warmer ; and after a while the boxes may be put into 
a cool corner of the sitting-room where the sun will 
strike them for an hour or two a day, and where plenty 
of water must be given. They will soon bloom if so 
treated, and fill the house with their sweetness. Ox- 
alis has come into vogue a good deal of late, and 
deserves its popularity. The common varieties are 
the most satisfactory—those which have tiny pink or 
yellow blossoms. It thrives best in hanging baskets, 
because in the upper part of the window it has more 
sunshine and steadier light; all it needs is plenty of 
sun, plenty of water, and good, rich soil. After each 
period of flowering the bulbs should be set away in a 
cool place to rest, re-potted after a week or two, and 
then brought,into the sunshine to go on blooming. In 
considering bulbs, let us not forget the stately calla 
lily, which would be worth growing for its clean green 
foliage, if it never blossomed. It is a plant not difii- 
cult of culture. Start with asingle bulb, and in a year’s 
time you may have half a dozen plants; for the calla 
multiplies itself rapidly by root offshoots. This is an 
aquatic plant; it needs good soil, full of leaf mold, 
and, above all, it must have heat and moisture. It is 
well to keep the pots standing in earthen pans with 
the water always about the roots. It is surprising how 
much water a calla will drink up in the twenty-four 
hours. Half a pint a day is about the requirement for 
a young and thrifty plant in a five-inch pot. The calla 
may be counted on for a blossom annually, and as soon 
as the plant has passed through its blooming it should 
pe set away for some months to rest. Through the 
summer the pots may be simply turned on their sides 
in the garden and left without other moisture than the 
summer rains will furnish. In the Fall they should be 
repotted, set away awhile to make roots, and then 
brought into the light to be glorious all winter. 

There are a few general principles touching the grow- 
ing of house-plants; which all successful window- 
gardeners must remember. They are as follows: 

1, Plants are a part of nature, and nature knows 
what is best for every variety; keep as close to nature 
as possible, for nature never makes a mistake. 

-2 Window-plants breathe—so they must have plenty 
of pure air. 

8. Window-plants are great drinkers, so must have 
plenty of moisture. 
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4. Plants are subject to malaria; so that air pois- 
oned with gases or water poisoned with impurities 
will make tkem sickly. 

5. The skin of plants has pores similar to those of 
the human skin, so that the foliage must be kept clean 
in order to let the pores do their work. 

6. Window-plants are as sensitive as children ; they 
will not do well if neglected. 

7. Plants get tired; and after the effort to bloom 
always need rest. 

If these few things are remembered, and common 
sense is exercised in some few others, the window- 
garden will become the pride and delight of the house- 
hold, and carry a message of cheer to every stranger 
within the gates, and to every passer-by who takes a 
look at the windows. 








THE NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 
By T. H. Sewarp. 


HILE in the society of a circle of young friends, 
not long since, a bundle of periodicals was 
brought in from the post-office. A few minutes after- 
wards my attention was attracted by singing—very 
good singing—in four parts, with each of the parts 
well sustained. Following the sounds, I came upon a 
group of the young people and found they were sing- 
ing, at sight, from the newly arrived magazines. It 
was a novel spectacle. The voices were unaccompanied, 
tones being accurately taken and firmly sustained 
without instrumental aid or coaching. With one ex- 
ception the singers were not especially musical, and 
had not spent as much time in musical drill as the 
average high school pupils in some of the larger cities 
receive. Yet I knew that a miscellaneous company of 
the latter could not have accomplished as a task what 
this group were doing without effort, merely for their 
own amusement. 

What was the secret of their unusual facility ? It 
was this; they had studied music by the Tonic Sol-fa 
method, and had thus gained an absolute, usable 
knowledge of tones. In other words, they had learned 
to read music as they would read a book or a news- 
paper. 

A young lady teacher was recently drilliag her elass 
in a public school where the Tonic Sol-fa system is 
taught. The father of one of the pupils was present, 
After listening for a while he said to the teacher, with 
almost a groan of regret, ‘‘ When I was young I was 
very anxious to learn vocal music. I tried faithfully, 
under a good teacher, but could not succeed. There 
was a system about the subject that my mind failed to 
comprehend. But if I had been taught as these 
children are taught I could have learned easily, and 
with unspeakable pleasure.” 

The last annual report of the New York Orphan 
Asylum, Seventy-third Street, near Eleventh Avenue, 
speaks thus of the musical work of the year. Before 
quoting the paragraph it should be stated that the 
system was taught by one of the regular teachers at 
the asylum, Miss M. B. Crabtree, whose only knowl- 
ekge of the method was gained in a popular evening 
class, meeting once a week. After her first lesson in 
this class she began her instructions to the children, 
and continued them regularly during the year. This 
is important, as it illustrates one of the most valuable 
characteristics of the system; viz., that any one with 
a fair knowledge of music can acquire the method and 
teach it with very little aid aside from the text books. 
Many have done so without any oral instruction. The 
following is the report: 

Very rapid progress has been made in learning to read music in- 
dependently by the “Tonic Sol-fa” notation, Heretofore music 
has not been studied by the children. Nothing has been attempted 
beyond teaching them the words and the music by dictation. Now, 
with no more expenditure of time, and with less effort for teacher 
and pupils,*they are taught to sing from the book with more facility 
and accuracy than adalts ueually exhibit. Their zeal and enjoyment 
in doing this are remarkable. Even those who previously took no 
interest in music find that by this delightfully simple method all can 
become ready readers of music, and that the avenue to a pure and 
healthful means of enjoyment is open to them fora lifetime. 

Such are some of the fruits of the ‘‘ new departure” 
in musical study which was first heralded in The 
Christian Union two years ago. Tonic Sol-fa teachers 
are more given to working than to talking, and hence 
the movement has been going on rather quietly during 
this time. Advocates of the system, though holding 
the faith in the utmost enthusiasm, are well aware that 
a single practical demonstration of what the method 
will accomplish has more convincing power on the 
public mind than volumes of mere argument. 

As The Christian Union was the first American jour- 
nal of any prominence to recognize the new move- 
ment, and really did much to launch it by printing a 
series of articles on the subject, it is fitting that a re- 
port of the two years’ work should be rendered through 
its columns. 

The results may be briefly summed up as follows : 
1. The organization of the American Tonic Sol-fa 








Association, with members in nearly half the States of 
the Union. 

2. Reports from more than one hundred teachers 
of the system, representing between forty and fifty 
thousand pupils. 

3. The publishing of a monthly journal, the 
‘*Tonic Sol-fa Advocate,” as an organ of the move- 
ment. 

4. Teachers adopting the method spontaneously in 
many cities and towns, and invariably expressing their 
approval of its educational power. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive queetions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


A mother asked, a short time ago, what she could give her 
baby, sixteen months old, who craved solid food. I 
should like to tell her what has agreed with mine. She was 
one of the few with whom milk would not agree, although 
tried in every way, as I consider it the natural food for in- 
fants. But regular milk diet invariably sickened her; there- 
fore when about sixteen months old I ceased using, as far 
as possible, the artificial food (Nestle’s) she had been taking. 
I varied her meals considerably. Once or twice a week an 
egg slightly boiled, thickened with bread crumbs. Once a 
day fresh oatmeal or graham crackers, softened to a pulp in 
just enough boiling water, then milk and a little sugar udded. 
Beef tea or soup (never with vegetables left in) with stale 
bread crumbs added. I always use stale bread, and bakers’ 
when convenient, as it is lighter. Even lightest home-made 
bread is apt to be more solid even when well soaked. She 
also likes plain bread and milk, either slightly salted or 
sweetened, with a little lime-water (teaspoonful to a small 
bow]) to prevent the milk souring upon her stomach. I do not 
mention any of the farinaceous foods, as every mother knows 
they can be used to advantage occasionally. Imperial 
granum is excellent, but my baby craved solid food, and I 
tried to give it to her as far as practicable. I do not approve 
of giving lumps of meat to suck, as the child almoet invari- 
ably succeeds in swallowing pieces. The juice of meats can 
be easily squeezed out with a lemon-sequeezer. 

I would like to add that an eminent physician of New York 
city advised me not to skim the fat from the beef tea or soup, 
as the fat was good for the child. I had supposed it would 
be too rich, as she has a very delicate stomach, but the above 
course of treatment has agreed with her admirably, and she 
has been remarkably well, and free from bowel trouble all 
summer, although teething. I might aleo add that I have 
had some experience, as this is my fourth child. A. P.C. 

Oct, 9, 1882. 





Will you do me the kindness of informing me of the! best works 
on American birds’ eggs ? Are there any that deal in eggs for col!ec- 
tors’ cabinets ? 

Also please name the books best adapted to give a clear insight 
into the science of mineralogy. 

Yours truly, E. 8. E. 

James Dwight’s ‘‘Dana’s System of Mineralogy,” $10; 
‘*Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy,” #2; and a Text-Book of 
mineralogy, by E. 8. Dana, based upon the ‘‘ System of Min- 
eralogy,” #3 50. These works are published by John Wiley 
& 8on, Astor Place, New York, and considered as able as 
any books published on the subject. 

Coues’s ‘‘ Field Ornithology.” (Southwick & Jencks, 283 
Westminster Street, Providence, R. 1.) $2.50. This is a 
treatise on bird skinning and stuffing ; teaches it thoroughly. 
Contains also a check-list of North American birds. 

“Land and Game-birds of New England,” by Minot. (South- 
wick & Jencks.) $3. This gives descriptions of the birds, 
nests, and e ggs, also measurements of the latter. It is re- 
liable, and can be used for birds and eggs as far South as 
Virginia; the only difference being in the time of nesting. 

‘* Birds of New England and Adjacent States,”’ by E. A. 
Samuels. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) This is a more 
extended and accurate work than Minot’s; gives descrip- 
tion and measurements of eggs. 

Manton’s ‘‘Manual for the Field Naturalist... Manton's 
‘Taxidermy Without a Teacher.” (Lee & Shepard). Each 
50 cents. 


Je lia dans votre Numero du Octobre 5, qne une personne désire 
savoir quel rerait le reméde pour empecher un enfant de saucer ea 
livre inferieure. Sans etre sur de reussité, je puis vous dire qu’en 
France on al’habitude de frotter le pouce d’enfants qui cnt |’nabi- 
tude de le sucer, aver du suc d‘artichant. Comme cette substance est 
tres amére l’enfant perd bientot cette habitnde. Aussi je pense qn’en 
frottant la livre de l'enfant avec une matier tres amére, mais innofen- 
sive, ’habitude se perdra facilement. 

Mes respectueuse salutations, E. W. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who are not French 
scholars we will say that the remedy here proposed is one 
used in France to cure infants who have a habit of sucking 
the thumb. They rub it with the juice of the artichoke. 
As that substance is very briny in taste the child loses the 
habit. Therefore our correspondent thinks that by rubbing 
the lip with something unpleasant but inoffensive the habit 
will be easily broken. 


In reply to the question from Carlisle, Pa., about oil-stoves, 
I can say that some of my friends have used the ‘‘ Monitor”’ 
with the utmost satisfaction, both as a heater and for summer 
cooking. My wife could not keep house without it in hot 
weather. We have not tried it for heating. 

A READER. 

Any method of warming a sitting or sleeping room which 
robs the air of its oxygen and replaces it by carbonic acid gas 
is dangerous to health. The danger attending the use of oil 
or gas stoves in general is in injury to health because of 
vitiated air. To use such a stove in a closed room is very 
much like warming the room by kindling an open fire in the 





middle of the floor, with no means of carrying off the gaseous 
products of combustion. Such a method of warming may be 
safe in a room to be occupied but for a few moments—as a 
bath-room—or to take the chill from a bedroom, to be well 
aired after the stove has been used. 

One volume of oil neutralizes the oxygen of nearly nine 
thousand volumes of air, and gives back over fourteen hun- 
dred volumes of carbonic acid gas; that is, the burning of 
one pint of oil completely exhausts over thirty barrels of air 
of its life-giving power, and pours into the remaining im- 
poverished atmosphere five barrels of carbonic acid gas. An 
earnest word should be spoken against the too free use, or 
careless use, of such health-destroying heaters. 8. H. W. 








Onuv Young Folks. 
“ICH DIEN.” 


By ARCHIE FELL. 


**“T CH Dien” was the class motto, and the theme 

of the ‘‘ valetudinarian,” as Tom Cloverly per- 
sisted in calling the plump, rosy little body to whom 
had been assigned the honors of the graduating class 
in the renowned Hawser French Seminary. ‘Ich 
Dien ;’—‘“‘I serve.” Years before, upon a battered 
shield, the simple sentence told the completed story of 
an unknown life. Now, in golden letters it encircled 
fair, slender fingers, fluttering daintily over soft, silken 
ribbons, fleecy muslins, creamy laces and fragrant 
flowers. Smiling ushers chasséz-ed up and down the 
aisles; pompous trustees listened blandly ; fond papas 
applauded enthusiastically, as the young essayists, in 
turn, sighed over ‘departed days,” and demonstrated 
problems of future usefulness. 

Last of all, Kitty Palmer’s clear, musical tones rang 
changes upon the old historical legend, telling of later 
heroes fallen in ‘‘service” no less grand and self- 
sacrificing—the faithful pilot, holding the vesse 
steadily on its course while the flames wrapped him 
and it in one winding-sheet; the brave captain on the 
sinking ship, watching the last overladen boat plunge 
away into the darkness. 

‘« How it ‘dazzles the crowd and sets them all agape,’” 
quoted Tom Cloverly, leaning on the back of Dora 
Mathews’s chair. ‘‘ But if Kit wasn’t an heiress no- 
body would care a pin for the heroism.” 

‘*For shame, Tom! Asif they could help listening!” 

Shphomore Tom smiled incredulously, and, running 
his eye listlessly over the audience, continued : 

“So Ned arrived in time. Looks jolly as ever; but 
he must tie himself into a bow-knot when he sits 
down.” 

Dora shook her head reprovingly. 

‘** Kitty’s brother—is it ?” whispered Lila Moore, who 
sat next. . ‘Oh, isn’t he elegant! Do you know, Kit’s 
father has promised her the loveliest coupé; and have 
you seen their new coachman? I wonder if he heard 
our essays, Dora.” 

‘Which, Ned or the coachman?” rejoined Tom 
mischievously. ‘‘ Though it makes no manner of differ- 
ence, Lylethread. There must be the glitter of gold 
to secure attention ; even this so-called ‘service,’ like 
clothes, is mostly ‘ boughten,’ now-a-days.” 

The eyes nearest him flashed. 

‘*That’s a ‘label,’ Tom Cloverly. Paid service, in- 
deed! Will you keep quiet? I want to listen, please.” 

‘*She’s coming in on the ‘G»od-byes’ now,” mut- 
tered irrepressible Tom, as the speaker, with a grace- 
ful gesture toward her companions, expressed a hope 
that in life’s warfare each might have, upon the shield 
of memory, the same heroic record, ‘‘I serve.” ‘‘ Let 
a fellow know when the last volley’s fired, will you? 
There’s no end of bouquets to be carried up. You 
needn’t look so solemn, Doe, over that burst of elo- 
quence. Kit hasn’t the least idea of playing any such 
painful role.” 

‘Of course not,” laughed Kitty, when Tom ques- 
tioned her later. ‘‘ You may credit those thrilling illus- 
trations to Dora’s scrap-book, and thank Dora herself 
for raving about heroism till even my poor brain 
caught the inspiration.” 

“T only wish I had Kity’s opportunities of serving,” 
said Dora, talking it over at bed-time with the mother, 
who was father, brother, and sister as well. ‘‘ Next 
to real heroism I should like doing things on a mag- 
nificent scale.” 

** You consider fire, flood, and famine necessary pre- 
liminaries to the first article?” queried the mother, 
smiling. 

‘‘ Emergencies of some kind. It isn’t born of com- 
monplaces, or luxuries. But Kitty serves her friends 
right royally; I'll say that much for her. She pro- 
poses having those exquisite satin bon-bon bags for 
her party. And I’m to paint them.” 

‘* Well, little Blossom, is not that service, and service 
no less ‘royal’ than Kitty’s, since it must precede?” 

‘* Ah, but that reasoning would apply equally to the 
cook and bottle-washer, Mother Trotwood.” 

“Certainly. The form of the service matters little 
if the spirit be genuine.” 


‘*That’s where theory and facts disagree. With 
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people who, like Mrs. McKay, consider painting ‘so 
genteel,’ I should count more than the confectioner. 
And of course this does not mean common, every- 
day work,” she continued, drawing off the pretty class- 
ring to re-read the brief motto. 

“Why not? ‘ By love serve one another,’ in pleasant, 
disagreeable, or perilous ways, as occasion may de- 
mand. Dream over that, Blossom, dear.” 

‘*And to-morrow we'll lie on our oars and talk— 
about the party l’m to have. Kitty’s will leave nothing 
to be desired, and Solomon could find nothing new ; 
so all we can hope to offer is a fresh mixture of old 
ingredients; some sort of an olla podrida, like the 
man’s sausages boiled in milk porridge. And we might 
as well be thinking things together.” 

‘‘Mrs. McKay called this afternoon and left an in- 
vitation to dine with her to-morrow,” interrupted 
mother, a smile lurking about the corners of her 
mouth. 

‘*Dine with Mrs. McKay! Mother Trotwood! Are 
you in sober earnest!” 

‘*Why not? She has often asked the favor, but I 
excused you while in school. Now you are at leisure ; 
why not please the old lady ?” 

‘*But to dine! It is too absurd. If Mrs. McKay 
was sick, or in trouble, I would go”— 

“Through fire, or flood, or famine,” finished mother, 
laughing; ‘‘but, alas! life is made up of common- 
places, not emergencies; and heroism, like heaven, ‘is 
not reached at a single bound’ ; 

** * We build the ladder by which we rise, 
And mount to its summit, round by round,’ ” 

‘But I really haven’t time to practice climbing yet,” 
laughed Dora. ‘‘There’s all that painting.” 

‘I believe ycu proposed resting on your oars to- 
morrow—exactly what Mrs. McKay proposed for you ; 
she thought you would need a nice, quiet day after so 
much excitement, and she was going to have giblet- 
pie’ — 

‘** Nice, quiet day! She'll talk every blessed minute, 
and] must ‘smile, and smile, and be a villain,’ think- 
ing of clovers and mulleins, instead of her everlasting 
aches and pains. Nothing will suit Kitty but woodsey 
tangles, such as people rave over on satin, and rail at 
in reality. A day in the woods would be much more 
to my purpose.” 

‘* But pot to the poor, lonely old woman, without 
a relative in the world.” 

“T know; but what was it you said? Giblet-pie? 
Mother Trotwood, I never can.” 

** Poor little Blossom! Planning for an olla podrida 
of her own, and sighing for self-denying service,” be- 
gan mother, gravely ; but her audience of one had van- 
ished. 


They lingered even longer than usual around the 
breakfast-table, but the clock ticked relentlessly on. 

** And you really think I must?” said poor Dora. 

“*T really think you may,” said mother, giancing 
significantly at the pretty class-ring. 

A stifling odor of something burning met her at 
the door of the low brown house, and through a halo 
of blue smoke appeared frill upon frill of white cot- 
ton lace, interspersed with immense bows of red and 
yellow ribbon; a wrinkled, wizened face, lighted by 
two snapping black eyes; a chintz dress, in which 
green and orange predominated; a blue silk necker- 
chief over a wide muslin collar; a white liven apron 
just visible under one of checked gingham, protected 
in turn by one of darker print; and two rough, toil- 
hardened hands, which grasped Dora’s with uumis- 
takable warmth. 

“You won’t mind the smudge, me dear? You see 
of late the cream ’as not come h’as it ought, an’ I’ve 
just 'eated up the brick h’oven, an’ poured the w’ole 
churning in. They say if you burn it h’all up, it will 
never trouble you again. I should ’ave ’ad things all 
ridded up, but Mrs. ’Awkins sent for me. Her ’usband 
*as a sore foot, an’ she is afraid it will go to ’is brain ; 
but la! he ’asn’t enough to ’urt ’im if it did. You 
must h’excuse the tubs; to-morrow’s washing-day, 
and I always put the clo’s steeping, before "and. Come 
right into the best room till dinner’s ready. Ever eat 
h’any giblet-pie? La, no; it’s veal cutlery and such, 
you folks take to—thsck! thsck! thsck! We’ll’ave a 
lovely time !” 

Left to herself, Dora tried to forget the possibilities 
and probabilities of gib’et-pie, in a careful survey of 
the high mantel, upon which little Samuel in white 
plasier headed a procession of china cats, dogs, lambs, 
chickens and parrots. Instead of the wsthetic stork, 
balancing on one leg, the blue paper wiudow-curtains 
displayed two substantial peacecks, exchanging ad- 
miring glances over a small cherry-tree. On the wall 
hupg two solemn-looking silhouettes, and the inevi- 
table combination of weeping willows and widows 
done in India ink. Half adozen Patent Office Reports, 
a Family Bible, and a bee-hive, completed the adorn- 
ments, the latter happily unoccupied. 

‘* Hiv’s an b’association, me dear, and looks lively 





like,” Mrs. McKay said, when she came to announce 
the giblet-pie in readiness. 

It might have been the gibbet, to judge from the 
expression of Dora’s face. And there seemed no es- 
cape without sorely wounding her sensitive hostess. 
She admired the old-fashioned crockery, praised the 
coffee, petted the little gray cat, and became suddenly 
interested in former friends of the old lady’s. 

“‘La, you mean Mrs. Demy; she lived ia a h’elegant 
’ouse, something like Mr. Palmer’s, with mirandys, 
and desecrated walks, and a buffalo on top, just to 
live in winters; summers they ’ad a watering ’ouse, 
and their own yatch et to sail round!in. Mrs. Demy 
was the ’ousekeeper, an’ she ’ad a tea-party—six old 
women, h’all ’er own countrymen. I’appened to be 
sewing next dcor; that’s ’ow we ’came acquairted. 
But your pie, me dear—h’it will be stone cold, an’ me 
a running on; an’ if there isn’t that h’everlasting ’Aw- 
kins boy after something or other! You must h’ex 
cuse me a minute.” 

Never was arrival more opportune. The little gray 
cat blinked and strangled over the enormous moutb- 
fuls of giblet-pie, forced upon him in his mistress’s 
absence; and on her return Dora inquired so sympa- 
thetically after her neuralgia, the good lacy forgot 
where she left off, and proceeded to serve out pudding 
and preserve, together with liver affections and lung 
complaints, quite to her own satisfaction. 

Dinner over, she brought out her sewing, remarking 
apologetically, ‘‘ It isn’t at h’all genteel, but you see 
the old carpet, me dear; and I’m trying to sew the 
rags for a new one. It’s slow work—it h’is—thsck! 
thsck! thsck! 

‘*Let me have a needle, and help,” said Dora, half- 
envying the little gray cat his afternoon siesta. 

‘* Well now, if you would! I'd so like it done for 
the winter. Isn’t that a pretty plaid? Poor George’s 
jacket! I’ad to cut ’im up, to make out. You never 
*eard about George? He was all the boy we ’ad, and 
sv fond of is book! We lived out West, and was that 
weil to do the father said George should ’ave as good 
a chance as there was. So he come away w’en he was 
fifteen. You see we ’ad to move about for the father’s 
work, but George wrote hevery week, ’ow he was get- 
ting on, an’ ’ow he meant to be great doctor some day, 
—thsck! thsck! thsck! Of a sudden, the money in 
the bank was gone, an’ the father flat on ’is back with 
the skyattic rheumatiz. We ad to write George he 
must pay his own way; and w’at does he do, but go 
to work, an’ send hevery cent of his wages ’ome! 
Thsck! thsck! there’d ’ave been a scanty larder but 
for’im! An’’ow ’e must ’ave worked, doing hodd 
jobs for ’is own victuals, an’ sleeping hanyw’eres ? 
That’s w’at they told us, w’en they wrote he wasa 
dying in the ’ospital. We never ’eared again. The 
father pined right away, ard the four little girls died 
hof scarlet fever that sudden it left me wild in my 
’ead—thsck ! thsck! it was along w’ile before I was 
myseif, again; an’ I don’t even know w’ere they 
buried George.” 

‘* He was a yeal hero, only nobody knew it,” said 
Dora, her eyes shining through the tears. ‘‘I wonder 
how many more there are in the world.” 

“‘O, no; George wasn’t a ’ero,” said Mrs. McKay, 
evidently recalling the ‘‘Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace 
bled,”—‘ He died before the war, an’ there’s nobody 
now to ca:e for the old mother’s ailings.” 

‘* Yes, there is—we’re real glad—I mean—I know 
they'd like to help, and we’ll finish the carpet—only I 
must go now,” and before the old lady could remon- 
strate, Dora was on her way to Kitty Palmer’s. 

An hour later both girls rushed into Mrs. Mathews’s 
sitting-room, very much excited. 

‘We've thought it all out, Mother Trotwood. I'll 
have asewing bee, and finish Mrs. McKay’srags. We'll 
dress like old women, and act certain characters, and 
have an old-fashioned supper, and invite the boys— 
only they’re not to know anything about it till they 
get bere.” 

‘And after tea we’re to change our dresses, and 
have a ‘musicale,’” added Kitty, to whom that part 
of the programme promised most. 

Preparations for the ‘“‘Bee ” went on as rapidly as keep- 
ing it a profound secret would permit. Unfortunately 
for the secret, however, Kitty chanced to be interview- 
ing Grandma Cloverly, who was a little deaf, the very 
afternoon Tom came to call. 

“The boys are not to know”—Kitty was saying. 
Down went ‘Tom’s curly head to the key-hole. Of 
course Kitty explained why she wanted to ransack 
Grandma’s chests, and away went Tom, quite forget- 
ting he came to inquire after Grandma's healt . 

What a merry ‘‘Bee” it was! Lizzie Judd, the 
newsy old woman, on the alert for elopements, family 
quarrels, and unpaid store-bills; Stella Farnham, as 
Mrs. Jaundice, whining over high prices, the sickly 
season and poor help; Filo Ellis, in false fronts, refer- 
ring to “‘he” and ‘‘him™” as if there was but one of 
that sex in existence ; Lila Moore, in rusty black, ap- 
pealing tu the sympathies of those who remembered 





the young sailor lost at sea, years before—“ not that 
they were really engaged, but they might have been,” 
a posthumous fact nobody could dispute; Kitty, 
looking fair, fat and four score, in Grandma Cloverly’s 
soft laces, black satin, and gold-bowed glasses; and 
Doe, straight and angular, in the traditional old-maid 
costume. Of course Mrs. Partington was there, and 
Josiah Allen’s Wife and Widow Bedott, but space and 
time forbid further mention. They were all ‘‘in posi- 
tion,” awaiting the boys’ arrival, when the door opened 
to admit—ten more ‘‘old ladies,” (?) somewhat awk- 
ward in their gait, but curtseying and smiling very 
politely ; Tom abead, in a big black velvet bonnet and 
gay calico wrapper ; Ned Palmer bringing up the rear, 
in one of Mrs. McKay’s best caps and bombazine 
dresses. The girls’ faces were asiudy. Lila Moore 
giggled outright ; the others managed to echo Dora's 
dignified greeting as Tom gravely did the introducing. 
But when the latter, drawing from his work-bag an 
immense upholsterer’s needle, began strenuous efforts 
to thread the point, and Dora rather grimly remarked 
that, with so much unexpected assistance, another 
basketful of rags must needs be sewed and wound be- 
fore tea, the dismayed glances from under both caps 
and bonnets were too much for their gravity, and 
everyboqy laughed till they cried. In the confusion 
Kitty slipped quietly away, and was seen no more till 
supper was announced. That was a jolly affair, in 
spite of the perspiration trickling from under the big 
velvet bonnet and the sweltering effect of the “extras” 
in general. Tom drew a long breath as the girls 
finally disappeared. 

‘*Now for Grandmother's, and dress coats! Skip, 
lively, boys!” 

‘* Like to see anybody skip in this toggery!” growled 
Ned, mincing along in the narrow bombazine skirt. 

‘Bless you!” exclaimed grandma, ‘‘one of the 
young ladies called for your coats much as an hour 
ago!” 

“Sold! sure as we're alive!” ejaculated Tom. 
‘*Back, boys, in a trice ; and don’t let them mistrust 
we ever thought of changing suits.” 

It was their turn to look crest-fallen when the girls 
reappeared in charming array; but they made the best 
of it, and were waxing merry again, when Kitty sud- 
denly drew Dora into the hall. 

“T’'ve just thought,” she gasped. ‘* Those coats— 
I carried them to Mrs. McKay’s; said it was a bundle 
somebody | ft—do you suppose she will cut them up 
Sor rags?” 

‘*Likely as not,” laughed Dora. ‘‘ Rags are on the 
tapis, now. I should advise another call on the old 
lady, and rather promptly, too.” 

‘*But I don’t dare; it’s so dark. And they want me 
tosing. If you would only go—that’s a dear.” 

Dora glanced back into the parlor. Ned was fur- 
tively watching them over Kitty’s favorite song, which 
he had just placed upon the piano. What business had 
Kitty to be so thoughtless? and why need Dora help 
her out? Why, indeed, but for the little ring with its 
silent suggestions. Were such petty trities really ser- 
vice? Must the greater be reached, if at all, by climb 
ing over, not shirking, these least kindnesses? Kitty 
would never do as much for her. Ah, but what 
about ‘‘boughten service ”’? 

‘Of course I'll go;” she answered lightly, ‘‘and 
you shall entertain the poor fellows till I come back 
and release them from durance vile.” 

She found Mrs. McKay, shears in band, contem- 
plating Tom’s best dress-coat. 

**Well, to be sure! It did look a bit nice to cut up,” 
said that lady, ‘but thinks I, w’at’s it ’ere for? Miss 
Kitty’s fun! thsck! thsck! thsck! I'll tie the bundle! 
Bless my soul! Whiat’s that, now? Something must 
’ave fell into the ’ogs’ead of rain-water under the 
window.” 

There had been a rumble, a racket, a splash, and 
then—silence. 

“*Tf it should be the little gray cat,” suggested Dora, 
with a tender feeling toward her knight of the giblet 
pie. 

‘Would you mind looking-—being as there’s two of 
as?” whispered his mistress. 

Dora bravely unfastened the back door and peered 
curiously into the strip of light thrown by the candle 
Mrs. McKay was holding at arm’s length. 

‘* Is—it—a—bugglar ?” asked the latter anxiously. 

** No, ma’am; it’s a shipwreck,” rejoined Ned Palmer, 
whom Dora had just recognized, submerged to the 
waist in the hogshead! ‘1 was on a voyage of discov- 
ery, in the wake of that young lady, suspecting treach- 
ery, but not—traps, aud went down with all sails set. 
This confounded toggery. Beg pardon, Miss Dora, 
but if you could contro] your risibles sufficiently to 
assist, I might get a-gronad without total luss of the 
rigging. Thanks. Now, would you mind lending me 
a coat to keep the danipness from spreading ?” 

‘Why, Dora, me dear,” broke in the elder lady, 
** Don’t let ’im go hoff dripping, ’e’ll catch ’is death. 





Aun’ do be done laughing, child; you'll get ’istoric, to 
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say nothing of the poor young man’s feelings. For 
the land’s sake! if itisn’t my cap on ’is ’ead! the one 
Mr. Tom borrowed for his grandmother. It’s lucky 
now he didn’t go in ’ead first. And there’sa pair of 
father’s trousers as isn’t cut up. Go right into the 
little bed-room. Deary me! I’m so glad he fell in—I 
mean it’s cheerful like, and’minds me of poor George ; 
thsck! thsck! thsck!” 

The little sigh helped Dora to maintain her gravity, 
even when Ned reappeared in a costume’ quite as an- 
tiquated as the one discarded and decidedly less 
ample. She gave him a hint to chat awhile with the 
lonely mother, and of course he heard about 
‘* George.” 

‘“McKay!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘Why, our 
coachman’s name is—-we called it Mackie, but he has 
certainly told me the very same story. In the army 
some lung-trouble, brought on by over-exertion, de- 
veloped itself, necessitating the lightest out-of-door 
work. I'll have him here in a trice: Miss Dora, it 
was not for naught you drew me from the briny 
deep.” 

What are-union that was! Aches and pains and 
lonely hours alike forgotten in the glad cry, ‘‘ This, 
my son, was dead and is alive again.” Poor boy! 
Letter after letter had he written—in vain. Why 
should comparative strangers trouble themselves to 
hunt up an old woman, hopelessly insane, if alive ? 
Then came the ‘‘cruel war,” and the after-life of 
humble service, as the Lord willed. 

He had learned to say that. 

‘*Everything ended quite like a story, thanks to 
Dora’s party,” Lila Moore said. 

‘“‘Thanks to Dora herself,” revised Kitty, gen- 
erously. 

‘*T only helped along,” protested Dora. 

‘*Round by round,” quoted mother softly. 

** You can lend a hand to help them, 
As they launch their boats away,’ ” 
hummed Kitty, glancing thoughtfully at her class- 
ring. 

‘“‘It was helping a fellow ashore, this time,” re- 
marked Ned gravely; adding, as Dora broke into an 
irrepressible peal of laughter, and the others looked 
their surprise, ‘‘ You see it’s made her ‘ historic, to say 
nothing of the poor young man’s feelings.’ ” 

But it would be said some day. You all know that. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

Carl has brought into the house a very curious worm, 
and we have been watching it with great interest. It 
is, I should think, about an inch and a half long, ofa 
dark color spotted with bright yellow. When disturbed 
there suddenly appears near the head, from under one 
of the joints of its very flexible body, a pair of elastic 
horns, with which the angry creature tries to strike its 
enemy. We presume there is some poison on these 
weapons, but we have not cared ‘to test it by exposing 
any part of our body to their touch. Although these 
horns are joined at the base, that one stretches out 
longest on the side of the worm which is touched. 
Carl took a small stick, and, without hurting the crea- 
ture, poked it gently on one side, and suddenly the 
horns appeared and the worm bent toward the intruder 
with avery spiteful motion. Leaving it quiet fora 
moment the horns grew smaller, and when they had 
reached a certain point, suddenly, with acurious motion 
of the head, the horns disappeared under the joint and 
nota sign of them remained on the outside of the 
body. We hope to watch the fellow spina cocoon, and 
then see what sort of a winged creature will appear. 
In the meantime can somebody tell us his name and 
why he should be so belligerent ? 

Dear Aunt Patience : Bae ob 

Iam very glad “M. D. J.” is interested enough in my letters to 
crilicise even. No! it is not a provincialism. It was the cut-worm. 
I was looking so sharp after him that I neglected my grammar for 
the time. It might have been the fault of the printer. You know 
he often has such things laid to him, but I think it will be safest to 
charge it to the cut-worm. I might have said, ‘*He works im the 
night,” which is the real fact in the case. As far as I have watched 
him, he does not work in the day, therefore he must work in the 
night. Perhaps ‘*M. D. J.” objects to the gender used. I might 
have said, “*/¢ works in the night.” Girls and boys who are study- 
ing grammar, won’t you help me find the most proper way of ex- 
pressing this? I am so busy studying plants that I cannot find 
time to study other things. I shall be very glad of any correction 
from you if I use wrong words to express myself. 

Your friend, PoLLy ANN THUS. 

That ‘“‘cut-worm” has been more interesting than 
he was expected to be, I am sure. We ought to do 
something for our friend Mrs. Thus in turn for all her 
help to us. Bnt we shall need to watch our own 
speech well if we attempt to criticise others. 


Dear Girls and Boys : , 

How would you like to have a nice bed of tulips, crocuses, and 
hyacinths next spring? The month of October is the best time to 
set them out. You can set them any time before the ground freezes 
but if set early they have achance to grow before winter comes. 
You can set them out in the same beds you had your annuals in this 
summer. Have the bed spaded up and some well rotted cow 
manure dug in, the bed raked smooth, and you are ready for the 





bulbs. If you do not want to spend much money on bulbs at first, 
you can send to some reliable dealer (if you do not live near one) 
like Vick, Henderson, or John Sanl, and they will send you *‘ super- 
fine mixed tulips for the garden” for about fifty or sixty cents a 
dozen. If you can get some one to send with you, you can get them 
by the hundred much cheaper, $2 to $4 a hundred, and then you can 
divide ; or you can get fifty at the same rate. These tulips will be 
early and late, single and double. If you wish to pay a little more, 
you can have cach kind separate. Crocuses are very pretty and 
cheap—fine varieties only twenty cents adozen. Snow-drops are the 
earliest of allthe bulbs, and hyacinths the sweetest. A pretty way 
to plant a circular or round bed would be this way. Put three bulbs 
of srnow-drop near together, and then three bulbs of crocus, three 
inches deep (take a stick and mark the depth on it, and then use it 
to plant by.) ‘This is for the outside row of your bed; keep on 
until you complete the circle. For the next row plant an early single 
tulip, then a hyacinth; if there is room for more rows plant the 
same; have a group of the tulips and hyacinths mixed for the 
center. The snowdrops will bloom first, then the crocuses, so you 
will have flowers in your border a long time; then the tulips and 
hyacinths will bloom together. The double tulips are later than the 
early single, and are as large as a small peony when fully opened; 
the late single tulips bloom about the same time as the double ones, 
and are handsomely feathered and striped. The parrot tulip, as you 
might think from its name, is red, yellow, green and orange; the 
petals, fringed, are very curious and handsome. 

There are many ways of arranging your bed of bulbs that will 
suggest themselves to you ; remember to plant the crocus and snow- 
drop three inches deep, and the hyacinth and tulip four inches ; if 
you do not the frost may push them up through the ground and they 
will freeze to death. After you have planted your bulbs, rake off 
the ground smooth; when the ground freezes cover them with dry 
leaves kept in place by pieces of board. Now your bulbs are nicely 
tucked in their little beds secure from frost and snow. Some warm 
day the first of next April, if you uncover them carefully, you will 
find some little green points like tiny fingers coming up. Don’t un- 
cover them al! at once, only push away the leaves a little, for we may 
have some more snow yet, and they will be glad to be covered up. 
If you like you can have some tulips, hyacinths, and other bulbs in 
your window-garden, and so have a littlc spring in midwinter, Put 
three of your tulips in a five-inch flower-pot, or one in a three-inch 
pot, or five crocuses in the five-inch, in earth of course, and sandy 
earth at that. If mother has a nice dish that is cracked or marred in 
such @ way as to be useless for table, you can fix it up for a bulb 
garden. For instance a cracked soup-plate, or small oval platter, 
can have some pounded charcoal (about as big as a hazel-nut) put on 
the bottom of it, then a little mogs, then put the bulbs in, a tulip or 
a hyacinth, then a row of crocuses or snowdrops sround it; then fill 
in all the chinks with some fine soil and cover the top with moss, of 
you can get it. If you live anywhere near woods or meadows you 
can. 
An old-fashioned china bow! can be filled with crocus bulbs or 
tulips. You will think of different dishes and different ways of ar- 
ranging them. Now let me tell yon what to do after you have them 
all potted, or I might say dished, to suit you. Carry them down cel- 
lar. What for? To keep them dark and cold until they have made a 
great many nice white roots; then they will be ready to grow. Cover 
them over with a small flower-pot (each bulb, I mean) ; if you can- 
not d> tnat cover with paper. Don’t give them any water until you 
bring them up-stairs again. If you want to have them bloom a long 
time, bring up the bulbs part at a time; they won’t complain if left 
in the dark two months. You want to leave them there at least six 
weeks before bringing up the firat ones. Don’t set them in the bright 
sun at first, but where they will have light; give them some water 
and they will begin to grow rapidly ; in two or three days set them in 
the sun, and they will think spring hase really come. Befere you 
know it tue gay petale of the tulip will unroll, and the purple and gold 
crocuses will open their cups to the sun. 

I hope you will have some hyacinths too, for they add fragrance to 
beauty. If you want something tall, stately, fragrant and beautiful, 
get a bulb of Candidum lily for your window garden. This is a bardy 
lily, sometimes called June lily, because it blooms during that 
month in the garden ; called * Easter lily "agreat many are forced 
for Easter Sunday ; called sometimes** St. Joeeph’s lily” for the 
reason that—I believe I will let you find that‘out for yourselves. 
How many know? Put your lily bulb in a six inch pot of rich earth 
just covering the bulb from sight ; the sooner you do it the earlier 
the flowering will be. After potting put it out of doors in a sheltered 
place ; when it begins to grow cold, pack some dry leaves around the 
pot to keep the roots from freezing, but leave the top uncovered ; 
water when dry. It will make a great tuft of leaves near the ground, 
and after that begin to grow up taller and taller until at last it sets its 
buds. As soon as there is danger of heavy frost you must bring the 
pot in and put it in the coolest room you have untii it begins to grow 
tali, then bring it into the warm room and it will grow very fast. You 
may have your lilies ia bloom on Easter Sunday, but they will not 
always be so accommodating. They are always lovely when they do 
bloom. Your friend, PoLLy ANN THUS. 


This letter partially repeats what Mr. Round tells us 
in another .column; but an opening hyacinth, or a 
tiny pot of crocuses, is such a beautiful gift to send to 
a sick or sad friend in mid-winter, and a bed of early 
blossoms is so inspir ing in the spring, that I am will- 
ing to give a little extra space to the subject now, as it 
is high time you should be at work about your bulbs. 

Now fora trial! Who will succeed best in buib 
culture? 


OcTOBER 6, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

As you are annt to all the boys and girls that write to you, I will 
ask you to allow me also to call you aunt. I readin The Christian 
Union, of Septamber 7, a letter from Spearville, Kans., written by 

*H. C. N.,” about the telephone, in which he asks how far you can 
speak, and what kind of wire it takes. And as you express a desire 
to know about it, I thought I would tell you what I know about it. 
We have a telephone in our house, and being down to the office often 
I have learned something about it. Ws can speak through our tele- 
phone about sixteen miles, but I have heard of one in constant use 
from which you can speak eighty miles. The outside wire used to 
run it is galvanized steel wire ; it,is about one-eighth of an inch thick. 
The inside wire which is used in the house is insulated, or copper 
wire, which is one-sixteenth of an inch thick. Our telephone has a 
call-bell, which requires us to turn a crank to make the electricity to 
drop the number in the Central Office, then there is a receiver which 
we put to our ear to hear with, and a transmitter which we talk into, 
We can hear so plain with our telephone that we can distinguish any 
person’s voice which we know without any trouble. And if you have 
a telephone at your home I would like very much to speaks to you. 
As my letter is getting very long for the first time, I will close. 

Yotus very truly, James M. B. 


The question, I think, was in respect toa string tele- 





phone, but we are very glad to hear about yours; it is 
certainly a very wonderful discovery and saves a great 
deal of time and labor. Uufortunately I have no tele- 
phone in my home, so that I cannot speak with you 
by telephone from there, but at the office, where I am 
LOW writing, there is a telephone, and perhaps if I 
had time I might ‘‘call you up” and have a little talk 
with you. Have none of your friends made a tele- 
phone with a string? I am sure they have been tried 
with some success. 
TAUNTON, Mass., Oct. 14, 1882. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a little girl nine years old, and my papa takes The Christian 
Union, and I like it very much. Last night I went to a party and 
had a nice time. I go to school and study arithmetic, spelling and 
reading, writing and geography, { have a brother Albert in Amherst 
College, and he is eighteen years old. I miss him very much. He is 
coming home Thankegiving or Christmas. I have two other broth- 
ers, besides I have one little sister Louise, and she is ’most five years 
old, I have a hammock and I like to swing in it. I am afraid my 
letter is gettiiig too long. Please print my letter in The Christian 
Union, Your loving niece, HEeven M. W. 

Amherst is a lovely place. I have frequently been 
there and always enjoy it. Has your brother told you 
about the curious bird-tracks the college owns? Long 
years ago some large birds with their little ones were 
walking about on the soft ground. The marks of their 
feet staid there till the ground turned to stone and was 
buried underneath other earth. I oncesawa large table 
in a wood-shed made of one of these pieces of stone 
covered with the tracks. Ask your brother to tell 
you more about them. 

TRENTON, N. J., Sept, 25, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not written to you before, though I wanted to very much. 
I am eleven years old, and I live in Washington, D. C. I have been 
at a little island near Newport, this summer, called Canonicut, and 
we had great fun going out on picnics and sketching parties. I have 
been saving up for « canary bird, but I thought that the children that 
are going to homes in the West would want a dollar to buy clothes 
with more than I would want a canary. 

Your affectionate niece (if I may be), 
CAROLINE SHERMAN 8. 

It is very generous in you to exchange your canary 
for a gift to our homeless children. I think you may 
have quite as much music as if you had the canary, 
for in your heart you can carry a very happy song. 

Have you any sketches to send me? Ihave not heard 
from any of my drawing nephews and nieces for some 
time. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 





BIBLE STUDIES. 


No. 14. 

Some one who is spoken of in the Bible by many different names 
having various meanings, all of which are characteristic, I think, at 
this moment, of the Hebrew and the Greek words which signify the 
same thing. Under the Greek title, a celebrated author has made this 
person to figure in a most grapbic: scene, I associate him with two 
noted artists, a sublime poet, a Komish saint, and a great reformer, 
Holy Scriptures are explicit concerning this individual, and yet 
some men are so obtuse as not to perceive the truth. 

Whom do I mean? 

What are some of the different names, with their s'gnifications ? 

What are the Hebrew and Greek words and their meaning ? 

To what graphic scene do I allude ? 

To what artists, poet, saint, and reformer? 

Give some Scripture references concerning this person. 

F. Buren Smurn. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 11. 
Pavement; (fabattha; Lithostretos. 2 Kings xvi., 11; 3 Cbron, vii., 3; 
Esther i., 6; Ez. xl., 17; xviii., 42-3; St. John xix., 13, 
Pavements have been made of lays, wood, iron, oyster shells, mar- 
ble, ete., etc, 








PUZZLES. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 


To contract ; a serpent. 

Anxie'y ; course. 

A nobleman ; contrary. 

A workshop ; a counterfeiter. 

To signal ; to vaciilate. 

A dwelling ; a Grecian poet. 

A confederate ; uprightly. 

Soft food ; part of The Christian Union. 


* LuLu D.” 
HOUR-GLA8SB PUZZLE, 


Top : to pledge. 

From left to center: pertaining to the foot. 
From right to center: pertaining to a knot. 
From center to left : a South American animal. 
From center to right : sovereign. 


Bottom : a carpenter’s tool. Eva LyNn. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 5. 


Diamond Puzzle.— Cc 
WON 


A 
COR 
CH 

A 


Arithmetwal Puzzie.—-Manifestly 

1234567890 

Ornithological Homonyms.—Swallow, Lark, Quail, Gull, Eagle, 
Coot, Goose, Adjutant. 

Auswers received from 8. H. H. Also to puzzles of Sept, 28, 
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Books aud Authors. 


MRS. KEMBLE’S RECORDS’ 

It is an unusual occurrence that the personal recol- 
lections and records of two women of such marked in- 
dividuality as Caroline Fox and Frances Ann Kemble 
should be published within a year of each other ; and 
when to these is added the autobiography of Harriet 
Martineau, which though printed at an earlier date 
is precisely contemporaneous with the first two, we 
have a trio of individual reminiscences and impressions 
of character that would have been scarcely possible in 
any century but the nineteenth, or in any lands but in 
those of English speech and manners. 

It seems almost an indelicacy to allude to the per- 
sonality of that sweet, keen soul, Caroline Fox, which 
she has herself so withdrawn from observation in the 
manner in which she records the sayings and doings 
of her friends ; but the records are necessarily full of 
the spirit of the recorder, which is so perfect of its 
kind that we confess to turning with almost u feeling 
of apprehension from that atmosphere of serene self- 
control to the charmingly bound but portly volume 
which Mrs. Kemble has given to the world. As we 
read, however, our fears vanished, and gave place to 
a hearty admiration and enthusiasm for the remark- 
able woman who so faithfully records for us her im- 
pressions, interests, and convictions, during fourteen 
years of a life full to the brim of experience, friendship, 
sorrow, enjoyment, and earnest work. At the begin- 
ning of the book she writes from Philadelphia shortly 
after her marriage, amid what was to her the strange- 
ness of American society and manners; and although 
she may have made some not unnatural mistakes at 
first in her attitude toward her social inferiors, her com- 
ments uponthe state of things existing at that time are 
usually extremely just, and may be read with profitnow. 
She goes to Lenox, Mass., where live the Sedgwicks, who 
were always her warm friends; and a portion of the 
book treats of her stay in the South, with a very vivid 
description of her journey thither and the discom- 
forts and dangers of the way. Her vehement hatred 
of what was then our natural disgrace, the curse of 
slavery, is ‘too well known to need comment. She 
is, however, most interesting when she describes 
her life in England, among her notable friends and 
relatives there; she passes from one country to the 
other several times, but after her final separation from 
her husband returns to her old home, when she again 
goes upon the stage, a work for which she invariably 
expresses distaste. Later she finds a more congenial 
field in giving her well-known Shakespearean readings, 
but the book closes before she has been able to make 
these her sole profession, and but a slight reference is 
made in the last paragraph to her unparalleled success 
in this direction. 

We confess to usually cherishing a certain aversion 
to voluminous autobiographies; there is apt to be 
something arrogant, or apologetic, or defensive, in 
the attitude of an autobiographer, whicu is irritating, 
and few persons are capable of telling the tale of their 
own lives with simplicity, directness, and absolute 
honesty. There have not been many St. Augustines 
in the world’s history. Mrs. Kemble’s ‘‘ Records,” 
however, though they would bear pruning in some 
directions, are wonderfully free from any assumption 
of over importance, partly because they are composed 
of a series of letters to friends, and one friend in par- 
ticular, to whom she was in the habit of writing fre- 
quently, and with absolute ease and freedom, upon all 
subjects in the heavens above or the earth beneath. 
The book abounds with delightful descriptions of 
natural scenery, fresh and interesting anecdotes of 
persons who composed the most interesting society of 
her day; and it is pervaded throughout by a strong 
religious feeling, and an unflinching and passionate 
morality, which she applies to every condition of 
social, political, and personal life with which she 
comes in contact. Her style of writing is admirable 
for its clearness and force; her anecdotes of her il- 
lustrious friends are full of life and vigor; but what 
raises the volume above the level of ordinary reminis- 
cences of persons and things is the intense honesty 
and earnestness of her personality. As her friend 
Catherine Sedwick said of her; ‘‘It is impossible to 
tell a lie before her with any comfort!” and though 
Mrs. Kemble adds that she had ‘‘told her own lies,” 
we think that she outgrew the habit as thoroughly 
as itis possible fora mortal to do. She apparently 
never concealed her preference for the truth, and re- 
cords with impersonal amusement the retort of a 
bright London lady who said: ‘‘Oh well, my dear, 
it’s all very fine ; but if ever you get the truth, depend 
upon it, you won’t like it.” 

Her keen sense of humor brightens nearly every 
page of the book, and her hearty, healthy enjoyment 








* Records of Later Life. By Frances Ann Kemble, (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) 


of the beauties of nature, of art, and the friendship 
of the people she loves, remains undiminished through 
all the troubles and difficulties of her life—which 
were sufficient to have crushed or embittered a less 
strong and buoyant nature. She says: ‘‘Formy own 
part, I hold a good laugh to be inestimable in pleasure 
and profit; good nonsense well talked only less ad- 
mirable than good sense well delivered; and a spirit 
of fun the next best thing to a serious spirit, and 
moreover, thank God, they are quite compatible!” The 
combination of this quick, keen, enjoyment of things 
about her with her devotion to what she saw to be 
her duty, sometimes carried to extremes of intensity 
and antagonism, her impulsive generosity and large- 
heartedness, and her impassioned friendships,{make 
up a powerful personality which cannot be written 
about or thought of without much help and profit to 
the thoughtful reader, as well as entertainment to 
those who prefer to be entertained. We wish that she 
had avoided some repetition of unimportant circum- 
stances in this collection of letters, and given us in- 
stead more of her delightful records of the conversa- 
tion of her friends and acquaintances, but we do not 
leave the book ina captious frame of mind, and its 
faults are Mrs. Kemble’s own, the faults of her virtues. 


even a few of the thoughts and reflections with which 
the volume abounds; and for the same reason we 
must resist the temptation to give some of the amus- 
ing anecdotes of her witty and remarkable acquaint- 
ances. Among them were the gentlemanly Mrs. Grote 
(whom Sidney Smith declared to be the origin of the 
word grotesque); Sidney Smith himself, who when he 
was abroad said that he live asa canon should live, and 
was charged asenemy’s ordnance; Mrs. Somerville, who 
frightened Mrs. Kemble with a scorpion which she had 
cut from black paper as ajoke ; the poet Rogers, with his 
verjuice smile; Rachel, Liszt, Macaulay, Dr. Channing, 
Catherine Sedgwick, Thackeray, whom she tried to 
sustain when he declared he was ‘‘sick at his 
stomach with fright,” on the occasion of his first 
lecture; and a host of other brilliant meu and women, 
with whose sayings, witty and serious, some of the 
pages fairly sparkle. The book ends as it begins, 
abruptly and suddenly, as any notice of it must; for 
there seems absolutely no reason fora pause in our 
quoting and commenting but the one which prescribes 
the allowable limits of a book notice. 


book without feeling that one poet at least has got his 
deserts. Mr. Aldrich has only received his due from 
book-maker, artist and engraver, and perhaps nothing 
more gracious could be said of his verse. Books far 
more sumptuous than this fill the bookshelves of our 
libraries, but books so wholly adequate in all aspects, 
so harmonious in all details, so fine and true in total 
impression, are not common. A rare unity of purpose 
pervades these pages, and an atmosphere of sympathy 
and mutual comprehension hangs over them. 


of illustration to his service so entirely is not surprising ; 
no poetry of our day suggests a finer art instinct and 
none stimulates the imagination to more delicate art 
creation. Benvenuto Cellini wrought with no subtler 
grace, with no more delicate sense of detail, with no 
finer perception of the limitations of the material in 
which he worked than does Mr. Aldrich. The beauti- 
ful gift of interpretation through bird, and flower, 
and intertwining vine, which ran through the 
Middle Ages, transforming many a Bible and 
ancient missal into an evangel of beauty, has descend- 
ed by direct inheritance to Mr. Aldrich. He has not 
attempted daring flights of song ; he has not striven to 
make himself the voice of the age; but with what ten- 
der beauty and quiet grace he has interpreted its gentler 
sentiment and pathcs. Few artists of so fine a fiber 
have been able to infuse into their work such a per- 
vading tenderness. Mr. Aldrich’s verse has the eleva- 
vation, the touch of completeness, which always attach 
to supreme art, but it never gives that impression 
of remoteness which the most carefully finished verse 
often conveys. Compare the best lines of Pope with 
those pathetic verses entitled ‘‘ Destiny,” or with those 
other verses entitled ‘‘ Unsung,” which rise so lightly 
out of such depths of sentiment, ana the intense 
humanness of Mr. Aldrich is apparent at a glance. 
His hand has a magical skill, but it is always taking 
lessons from the heart; its finest lines are the living 
tracery which one finds in flowers and leaves, not the 
frost work of pure art. Even his humor, which is of 
a kind almost too delicate for the American taste, never 
lacks its touch of tenderness. 


science, a sincerity, and a depth of feeling which his 
art sometimes conceals from the casual reader. Such 








and Clay Club. (Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Want of space forbids us to quote, as we should like, 





MR. ALDRICH’S POETRY.' 
Probably few readers have laid down this exquisite 


That Mr. Aldrich should have won the kindred arts 


To say this is to recognize in Mr. Aldrich a con- 


‘The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. LIlustrated by the Paint 








apparent ease, such faultless elegance, precision and 
movement seem more like the fluency of a gifted nature 
than the native expression of one which has looked in- 
to the depths of human life and taken measure of its 
possibilities. But Mr. Aldrich is no elegant versifier, 
turning rhymes with the ease of a hand which nature 
and training have equally endowed; these deli- 
cate poems, so finished that they always suggest 
the finest skill of the graver, have their roots in life and 
are none the less real and vital because they sre so 
beautiful in form. Alfred de Musset, whose unrivaled 
dramas are akin to Mr. Aldrich’s work in their vitality 
of substance and marvelous lightness of touch, some- 
where says that ‘‘it takes a great deal of life to make 
a little art.” It is with some sueh thought as this that 
one rises from a careful reading of this volume. As 
they appeared detached from each other these poems 
sometimes seemed exquisite, but fragile ; read together 
they convey an impression of true sentiment, of direct 
and hearty relations'with human struggle and aspira- 
tion, of a thought deeper than art and an ideal higher 
than its most finished product. They fare compara- 
tively few in number, but they are coin from a mint 
which keeps back more gold than it stamps for the 
world’s exchange. 

The Paint and Clay Club found in these poems as 
much as they gave back ; Mr. Aldrich’s fancy, like his 
sentiment, is sublimated, and gathers itself into a sin- 
gle verse, sometimes into a single word. There is none 
of that pervading richness which floods a poem with 
a golden atmosphere; but there are on every page 
faultless images clearly and perfectly outlined, pic- 
tures of exquisite delicacy, suggested or brought into 
strong relief. The artists hac but to study their sub- 
ject; that they did so thoroughly and sympathetically 
the pages of this volume bear abundant witness. 
Such vigor, naturalness, and refinement have rarely 
been combined in the illustration of single book, and 
these qualities fitly interpret the poet’s thought; per- 
perhaps nothing stronger could be said of the general 
excellence of the work of artists and engravers than 
that both are adequate. 


Logic and Life. By the Rev. H. 8. Holland, M. P. (New 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons.) The author of the twenty 
sermons in this volume shows himeelf a master of thought 
and expression. Though most of the sermons were preached 
in a University pulpit, and have about them an atmosphere 
of culture and scholastic rest, yet they are not in thought or 
treatment divorced from the struggling world in its ordinary 
conflicts. There isin them a lofty spiritual power, united 
with a rare felicity of expression and intellectual grasp, that 
takes them out of the ordinary range of printed sermons. 
They are studies for the theologue and the preacher. The 
c’ach of conflict is heard in the sermon on ‘‘the Sword of 
Michael,” and the silent but soul-moving outlook appears in 
the discourse on ‘The Spiritual Eye.” The author 
says in the preface that ‘‘the sermons though de- 
tached follow a certain sequence. The first three, 
which were preached before the University of Oxford’ 
attempt to suggest some of the conditions under which the 
intellectual approaches to a creed must be made. The two 
following touch on the moral needs and efforts which are 
presupposed by the coming of Christ; and the next four at- 
tempt to interpret the nature of the response made to these 
moral necessities by the sacrifice of the Cross. After this 
follow four sermons on the spiritual temper which is essen- 
tial to any realization of the faith—the seeing eye, the 
awakened spirit, the upward look, the instinctive kinship. 
I then make an effort tq exhibit and justify in some slight 
measure one or two of the central dogmas of the Creed, e.g. 
the Trinity, the Incarnation; and after these sermons follow 
three attempts to show some aspects of the office and work 
of the Christian society at large, and of its responsibilities in 
face of the civil and eocial facts of the time. The last two 
sermons touch on the nature of the soul’s advance in faith 
and on its outlook to a better land.” Dr. Noah Porter has 
words of hearty commendation in an introduction. The ser- 
mons are so far removed from a profuse gushing rhetorie, 
while handling great topics and practical themes in a most 
attractive manner, that their reading will be a delight and a 
rest to many. 


Travels in South Kensington. By Moncure D. Conway: 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) This handsomely printed 
and attractively bound volume contains a very readable ac- 
count of the famous English museum, with a diecriminating 
statement of its work and value as a school of art. Mr. Con- 
way’s instinct for popular treatment is well illustrated in the 
manner in which he has dealt with the art treasures at South 
Kensington. He has selected a choice specimen in each of 
the various departments for comment and description, and 
so presented to the reader the best of the entire collection. 
The narrative is interwoven with anecdotes and stories so 
deftly that the work possesses almost as great an interest for 
the general reader as for the art student. The book was 
written with special reference to American readers, and no 
happier result could come from it than the establishment of 
some such institution in this country. The art instinct is 
strong here and the art faculty is probably not lacking ; what 
is needed is contact with the best examples of an art 
creation, facilities for thorough and adequate art instruction, 
and the guidance of a body of competent and well-trained 
artists. Mr. Conway supplements his account of the Ken- 
sington Museum with a paper on Decorative Art and Archi- 
tecture in England, giving an interesting description of some 
typical London houses, and with a chapter on the curious 
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community which has grown up at Bedford Park, near Lon- 
don. The volume is profusely illustrated. 


Poems of America. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The Poems of Places 
which Longfellow collected into choice little volumes found 
wide acceptance as they appeared from time to time, and the 
publishers have done well to select from the series the poems 
relating to America, and publish them separately and com- 
plete in this attractive three-volume edition. A geographical 
basis as a principle of selection could be successfully ap- 
plied to poetry by very few men, but among this small com- 
pany of select spirits Longfellow was certainly pre-eminent. 
He had not only the poetic instinct, but he had also a sure 
poetic taste. Inso large a collection there are, of course, 
some forms of very slight excellence, but as a whole the 
selection pleases even the critical reader. Carlyle said with 
his usual emphasis that poetry turned away from Bunker 
Hill, but these volumes afford ample evidence that he was 
mistaken. Here is a rich accumulation of poetic thought 
melodiously expressed not only by our masters of song 
but by singers of local repute as well, and affording indubit- 
able evidence that the poetic impulee and the ‘“ faculty 
divine” are present here in full measure. These poems re- 
Jate to almost every part of the country, and voice the senti_ 
ment and thought evoked by oar magnificent range of 
seenery and by historical associations. 

College Cuts from the Columbia Spectator. (New York: 
White & Stokes.) The cuts and conversation in this at- 
tractive book are very pleasing, although the first, in point 
of artistic merit, and the second, in point of wit, fall short of 
the productions of Du Maurier in the London ‘‘ Punch,” to 
whom the present work is dedicated, ‘‘if,” the compiler 
adds parenthetically, ‘‘he will accept it.” Doubtless the 
deprecatory nature of the dedication will at once appeal to 
the generosity of the celebrated London social satirist, while 
his vanity, if he has any, will be delicately flattered by the 
clever imitation of his own forms and models displayed in 
this volume. Some of the sketches are very dainty, and in 
one or two instances, as on page 68, page 28, and the initials 
of the title-page, have quite a Parisian flavor both in concep- 
tion and execution, suggestive of |the work in some of the 
humorous French journals. These and the best of the re- 
mainder are by Mr. H. McVickar, whose handling of the 
pencil betrays more than an amateur'’s facility and strepgth. 
The book is a very pleasant one for momentary diversion, 
and is a credit to the young and enterprising firm that pub- 
lish it, who have thus far given the public a list of excep- 

ionally handsome books. 

—Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times. Edited by Al- 
mira L. Hayward. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co) 
This charming little volume, with eover stamped in colors, 
is made up of poems written for special occasions, and con- 
tains verses which find their inspiration in our holidays ; 
there are poems for Thanksgiving, Christmas, the New Year, 
Washington's Birthday, Easter, Fast Day, Memorial Day 
and the Fourth of July. The book is, in a word, a pictorial 
calender of the year, in which the religious and the patriotic 
will find something suited to their tastes. The selections are 
not all equally good, but they are probably the best that 
could be found on their various themes, and as a whole they 
are of high excellence. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Harper & Bros. will shortly publish “* Eras and Charac- 
ters of History,” by the Rev. W. R. Williams. 

—A.C. Armstrong & Son have already issued a second 
edition of their handsome volume of ‘‘ Folk and Fairy Tales,’ 
by P. Chr. Abjérnsen. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have published a twent-five cent edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Democracy,” the American novel which has at- 
tracted so much attention in England. 

—Mr. Henry James has dramatized his story ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,” and it will shortly be published in ‘‘The Atlantic” 
under the title of ‘‘ Daisy Miller; A Comedy.” 

—Mr. Longfellow’s dramatic poem, ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” 
will first appear in ‘‘ The Atlantic.’’ It will be printed in 
three installments, beginning with the January number. 

—R. Worthington announces a new edition of the volume 
of society verses by George A. Baker, Jr., entitled ‘‘ Point 
Lace and Diamonds,” containing several new poems. Mr. 
Baker is very happy in his hits at society. 

—The two new editions of Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conver- 
sations,” published by Roberts Bros., are very attractive in 
appearance, and very convenient in size. The five volumes 
in Oxford style, cloth, are sold at $5; in imitation half calf, 
$6.25. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have in press ‘Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly,” with illustrations by C. O. Murray; ‘“‘ Homespun 
Stories,” by Ascot R. Hope: ‘‘Facts and Phases of Animal 
Life ;” ‘‘ Stellar Theology and Masonic Astronomy ;” and 
Nicoll’s ‘‘ Landmarks of Englieh History.” 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce a new revised edition of 
Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” in six volumes 
octavo, at $2 50 per volume; the first volume to appear No- 
vember 1. This is a welcome announcement, and will bring 
the standard history of the United States within the reach of 
moderate purses. 

—tThe divorce scene of ‘‘A Modern Instance” is said to 
have been laid in Crawfordsville, Indiana, and was taken 
from actual study of the town, which was visited by 
Mr. Howells in pursuit of local color. He is reported to 
have spent several weeks there in studying the city, the 
courts and the Indiana divorce system. 

—Henry Holt & Co. are continually adding to their ad- 
mirable Leisure Hour Series of Novels. This series includes 
the stories of Tourguenieff. Tneee novels are among the 
greatest works of modern fiction, and it is much to be wished 
that a complete and uniform edition were accessible. Why 
should not Henry Holt & Co. give us such an edition? 

—The ‘‘Art Interchange” of October 12; contains twenty- 


five sketches, patterns, and designs for sketching on linen, 
china painting, outline embroidery, brass work, and decora- 
tive designs; also one of Mr. Blums’ studies. The Notes and 
Queries Department touches nearly every topic an art worker 
could be interested in. Published at 140 Nassan Street, New 
York. 

—The announcement is made of the publication of a new 
educational paper, to be called the ‘‘ American Teacher,” 
which will aim to present the Jatest thought on the science 
and methods of teaching and the fullest educationa! news. 
Among the contributors are Presidents Eliot, White, Barn- 
ard and Gilman, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and many other well 
known educators. 

—Roberts Bros. have published in a very handsome little 
volume, the “Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote,” being a 
collection of pungent sayings of the principal personages iu 
the work, together with attractive passages from other parts 
of the book. A well-written life of Cervantes fitly prefaces 
this well-chesen selection, and the book is a treasury of wise 
thought and ripe reflection. 

—A long letter from Thomas Carlyle, relating to his ‘‘ His- 
tory of German Literature,” is published for the first time in 
‘The Critic’ of October 21. Ofanumber of Carlyle’s jet- 
ters, belonging to a gentleman living in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
this is the only one that has not been destroyed by rate. Mr. 
Jobn Burroughs discusses Froude’s estimate of Carlyle in the 
same number of *‘ The Critic.” 

—A. Williams & Co., Boston, announce ‘‘Towhead: the 
Story of a Girl,” by Miss McLean, author of “ Cape Cod 
Folks ;" ‘‘ Holiday Idlesse ; and Otber Poems,” by James H. 
West ; a new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ The Poems of Alonzo 
Lewis;” ‘‘ Poems,” by Annie L. Angier; ‘“‘ A Study of Maria 
Edgeworth,” by Mrs. Joseph P. Oliver; and “* Emerson: an 
Estimate of bis Character and Genius,” by A. Bronson Alcott. 

—Among the announcements in the ‘‘Century Magazine” 
for the year which begins with the current (November) num- 
ber are the following serial tales and history: ‘‘A Sea 
Change,” by Mr. Howells; ‘‘ The Point of View,” by Henry 
James, Jr.; ‘‘The Creoles of Louisiana,” by George W. 
Cable; ‘‘The Led-Horse Claim,” by Mary Hallock Foote, 
and Edward Eggleston's ‘ Life in the Thirteen Colonies.” 

—Henry Holt & Co. have in preparation several new vol- 
umes. Mrs. Alexander's novel, ‘‘The Admiral’s Ward,” 
describes a girl of strong and noble character; Mr. Hardy’s 
‘*Two on a Tower” will be brought out in November. They 
will shortly publish three more ‘‘ Lives of American Wor- 
thies”: George Washington, by Mr. John Habberton ; Thomas 
Jefferson, by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris; and Andrew Jack- 
son, by Mr. George T. Lanigan. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co., of Boston, have published ‘‘ The 
Reader's Guide to English History” by Wm. Francis Allen. 
It is an arrangement in four parallel columns, upon opposite 
pages, of the English sovereigns in genealogical order; the 
best histories, biographies, and essays relating to them: the 
novels, poems, and dramas illustrating that period of English 
history; and the same class of works illustrating contempo- 
rary history. No American is more competent than Profes- 
sor Allen to prepare a work of this kind, and his little man- 
ual will be of very great value to all who desire to study 
English history in its entirety. 








SCIENCE AND ART. 





THE WINTER OUTLOOK FOR MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


The next best thing to buying a season ticket for the 
Philharmonic or Symphony concerts with a settled 
feeling of satisfaction that, unless one’s hearing fails, 
one is to ‘isten ecstatically to a series of programmes 
of successful novelties and old-time favorites—the next 
best thing to this is to read about it, and learn, with 
envy perhaps, what one’s friends have in store for 
them, if, as it may be, one is of the number of the 
“stay at home” or ‘‘can’t get away” legion. To areal 
music-lover the reading will be but poor consolation 
for the hearing, and will partake of the nature of heroic 
sacrifice, and specially will there be much self-condole- 
ment if the unhappy one has followed very closely the 
musical outlook for the winter in New York or Brook- 
lyn. First in importance, of course, are the two 
recent continental successes of which we have spoken 
heretofore in these columns. Of these, Gounod’s great 
music-drama and oratorio, ‘‘The Redemption,” takes 
precedence, for the simple reason, if no other, that we 
are to hear it in its entirety. To recall it briefly 
to the minds of our readers, it will be remem- 
bered that it is the work which Gounod has 
called the ‘‘ work of my life.” He has been at work 
upon it for fifteen years, and conducted in person the 
first performance of it at the Birmingham Musical 
Festivai, in England, in the month of August last, when 
its success was immediate and overwhelming. The 
Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn will give this under 
Mr. Thomas’s direction. The seeond novelty will be 
the music of Wagner's ‘‘ Parsifal,” or at least a part of 
it, for Mr. Thomas succeeded in securing only the 
manuscript of the music of the third act of the opera, 
but as this act contains the Good Friday’s spell-music, 
we may congratulate ourselves on hearing at least the 
best part of the work. ‘‘ Parsifal,” to jog our readers’ 
memory again, is the latest work of Wagner, and was 
given at Bayreuth this summer in Wagner’s superb 
theater, where the success ofa few years ago, when 
the Niebelung Trilogy was given, was repeated. 





The Brooklyn Philharmonic are to give this also. 


A rapid survey of the programmes of this organization, 
the Philharmonic Society (Thomas) and the Symphony 
Society (Damrosch) of New York, reveals a perfect 
feast of good things, from which stand out with sug- 
gestions of special enjoyment, Beethoven’s Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Symphonies, Schubert’s Nintb, 
John R. Paine’s “Spring” Symphony, Mozart’s 
G Minor, and the No. 2 Symphony of Schumann. 
The prospectus of the Oratorio Society. under Dr. 
Damuosch, is also an exceedingly alluring one. Jt is 
announced, by the way, that the Society will hereafter 
give its performances in the Academy of Music instead 
of Steinway Hall. Of chief interest on this programme 
is Hector Berlioz’ great ‘‘ Requiem,” with its famous 
four orchestras, which has been given but once before 
in New York. Following this they will give Handel’s 
‘*Messiah ” at Christmas, Bach’s ‘‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion Music,” at Lent, and at the last of the four con- 
certs Haydn’s ‘‘Creation” and the “ Jubilate Amen” 
of Max Bruch. Uould there be a better list from which 
to choose than this? Still further in the way of con- 
certs will be those of the Theodore Thomas Chorus 
Society, a series of Joseffy-Thomas orchestral concerts, 
and, what will doubtless prove the greatest event in 
the musical circles of society, the concerts that will 
reintroduce Mme. Christine Nilsson to New York. 
What harmonies—or disturbances—may we not look 
for in the musical firmament when two so resplendent 
stars as ‘“‘La Patti” and the ‘‘Swedish Nightingale,” 
with all their scintillating brilliancy, ‘‘swim into our 
ken.” Letus hope for the good of the universe that their 
orbits are not tangent, and that for the reputation of their 
voices they will not come in contact. The concussion 
might be far from harmonious. One ought not to con- 
jure difficulties, however, but indulge in hearty self- 
felicitation that there are among us the two greatest 
songstresses of the age, and that,if one’s pocket is as re- 
plete withriches as his mind with enthusiasm, one may, 
peradventure, exchange notes with them. Of the 
opera season it may be said that, as usual, much is 
promised, that, if true, one rejoices over, but at the 
same time distrusts. Mme. Patti will, of course, be 
the feature of the season, but even the altitude of her 
fame cannot dwarf into in significance the short-comings 
of others. Signor Campanini will not sing here this 
year, his voice, it is said, having suffered greatly from 
his labors last season. Three or four new tenors are 
promised, among whom Signor Mierzwinski has much 
foretold of him, and Colonel Mapleson, the impresario, 
promises that he will present the operas of the season 
in a manner superior to any European stage. If true, 
how much have musical devotees to be thankful for to 
this operatic Minos. 


—There has recently been completed under Miss Tilling- 
hast’s supervision at John Lafarge’s tapestry and embroidery 
department a superb portiere from his design intended for a 
room in the house of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. On the 
central panel of stuff woven of silk and silver thread is em- 
broidered a festoon of flowers and fruits pendant by long 
ribbons. In harmonious and subdued yet rich and fine color 
this resembles old tapestry. The ribbons are white, with 
changeable reflections, and are used with fine decorative 
effect. The background is worked over with gold and silks. 
At the top is the date, 1882. The body of the curtain around 
the panel is of plum colored velvet, with bands at the sides 
and top, having designs of oak leaves, cornucopias, &c., in 
silver. A frieze has highly conventionalized griffins, and is 
worked in colors and in gold and silver. Across the upper 
portion of the curtain also run two bands of gold. A screen 
with an embroidered figure of a wocd nymph, from one of 
Mr. Lafarge’s paintings, is also particularly worthy of note. 
—[New York “ Herald.” 

—A party of mining prospeetors lately witnessed a 
strange phenomenon on Lake Tahoe, California. Two huge 
waves that had been raised by a cyclone rolled toward each 
other with frightful speed. With the crash of their meeting, 
@ column of epray shot up a hundred feet in the air, accom- 
panied with a peal like that of thunder. 

—Mr. Henry Stanley, the African explorer, is in London 

—One of the greatest successes of the Paris Salon of the 
year, ‘“‘E) Jaleo—Dance of the Gypsies,” by John 8. Sar- 
gent, an American artist is now on exhibition at Schaus’s in 
this city. 

—It is rumored that Madame Nilseon’s coming American 
engagement with Mr. Abbey calls for $1,500 per concert. 

—Aristotle’s ‘‘ History of Animals” has been translated by 
Monsieur Bartholemy St. Hilaire, and the work will soon be 
published with preface, notes and commentary. 

—The Swedish Government has decided that from the be- 
ginning of next year no individual shall be employed on 
railways or on board ship in that country till his sight has 
previously been tested, as to color-blindness, by a method de- 
vised by Prof. Holmgren of Upsala. 

—A Great Northern Railroad train made the distance of 
18684 miles between Leeds and London in three hours pre- 
cisely—62 miles an hour. 

—A fine horse in Berlin was recently treated for myopia, 
or nearsightedness, and was furnished with a pair of spec- 
tacles. The uneasiness, which before had made the poor 
beast hard to manage, disappeared, and it now behaves as 
quietly and sedately as any spectacled college professor, 

—The new Hotel de Ville.o Paris, has a grand staircase of 
one hundred steps of Carrara marble, each of which cost 





eighty dollars. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Overdank, the Austrian bomb thrower, has been sentenced 
to death. 

-—The yellow fever is devastating Pensacola, Florida, sixty- 
four cases being reported in one day. 

—Mr. Barry Sullivan, the Irish tragedian, isto be nominated 
for Parliament by an Irish constituency on Home Rule prin- 
ciples. 

—Yonkers, N. Y-, celebrated its bi-centennial on Wednes- 
day of last week. The Rev. Dr. Coles made the historical 
address. 

—General Wolseley has been ordered back to England, 
and he in turn has ordered the gambling houses of Cairo to 
be closed. 

--A companion to the ‘‘bullin a china-shop ” is the cow 
that wandered into a Brooklyn butcher shop last week and 
created a panic among the customers by its antics. 

—Some one in the N. Y. ‘‘ Herald” suggests that Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, who cannot sleep in this country, is probably 
not aware that the English comic papers can be purchased 
here. 

—Mrs. Hamilton Fish was thrown from a carriage at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Thursday last and two of her ribs 
were broken. Beyond this her injuries were not serious, and 
she will recover. 

—An American missionary in Syria has printed many of 
the poems and rhymes from ‘‘ St. Nicholas” in the Arabic 
language at Beirut. The book appeared in June last, and is 
the first of its kind. 

—tThe electric lights in Fairfield, lowa, were besieged dur- 
ing a recent storm by great numbers of wild ducks, who ex- 
tinguished all the lights but one, and smashed many globes. 
Over 200 ducks were killed. H 

—Six steamships landed 2,517 immigrants in New. York on 
Thursday last. One of them was the ‘Catalonia’ which 
was the British transport ship that grounded in the Suez 
Canal during the recent war. 

—An inquiry into the alleged insanity of Mrs. Frances M. 
Scoville, Guiteau’s sister, was begun at Chicago last week. 
Mr. Scoville claims that the Guiteau family have been af- 
flicted with insanity since 1790. 

-The St. Louis tragedy has been followed by a more terri- 
ble one in Knoxville, Tenn., in which three prominent citi- 
zens lost their lives. The cause of the trouble was a family 
feud dating back several years. 

—Considerable dissatisfaction is shown in Paris over the 
lenient verdict in the case of the Fenayrons, who it will be 
remembered were the trio, husband, wife and brother, who 
committed a most horrible murder some months ago. 

—Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, hasappealed to the boys of that 
city not to build bonfires on glection day, urgivg the danger 
of fire as a reason, and stating also that it 1s as much a theft 
to steal barrels and fences for bonfires as it is to steal greater 
things. 

—Some years ago a rampant Britisher was emphatically 
asserting on the deck of an ocean steamer the ability of Eng- 
land to whip the United States out of their boots, while a 
Yankee who listened to bim merely remarked, ‘‘ What, 
ag’in ?” 

—The weather is no respecter of royalty. While Queen 
Victoria and the Duchess of Connaught were riding recently 
in an open wagonette a rain came on and they were thor- 
oughly soaked, and were compelled to retain their wet 
clothes for two hours. 

—The remains of Miss Fanny Parnell arrived in Boston 
October 19, by special car, and were conveyed to the resi’ 
dence of Mrs. Tudor on Beacon Street ; in whose family vaul; 
at Mt. Auburn cemetery the body was placed after the funera) 
services at the house. 

—One of the ladies stabbed by the insane Frenchman last 
week on Fourteenth Street, in this city, died from the results 
of her wounds. She was the wife of the policeman who 
arrested the madman, and the occurrence takes on a tragic 
hue from the circumstance. 

—The reiguing sensation in Paterson, N. J., is the alleged 
discovery that during the rccentemeall pox epicemic led 
citizens were vaccinated with glue and gum arabic instead of 
genuine virus. Here is a chance for somebody to speak 
laconically of gum boils or a gum game. 

—A young Parisian lady bas created an immense sensation 
in the gay capital by committing suicide by throwing herself 
from one of the towers of Notre Dame. She was young and 
handsomely dressed, and showed great determination in the 
accomplishment of her purpose. 

—Under the auspices and inspiration of John Wanamaker, 
a new Wellesley school has been opened in Philadelphia to 
provide for those in that city and vicinity who desire to 
make preparation for college a prominent feature. All the 
teachers are, we velieve, from Wellesley College. 

Mirabile dictu. The sophomores of Lafayette College, Pa., 
have entertained the freshmen at areception and banquet, to 
show that no ill-feeling exists. We have known this to hap- 
pen at Smith College, but believe it is the first instance of its 
kind in the history fof American colleges for young men. 

—The ** Passion Play ” project is being revived once more 
in New York and will doubtless create a flood of adverse criti- 
cism such as overwhelmed the former undertaking. The man- 
agers assert, however, that they have secured financial back- 
ers who will not be frightened by any amount of disappreba- 
tion. 

‘* Cedar Croft,” Bayard Taylor’s homestead, near Kennett 
Square, Philadelphia, was sold Oct. 17 at auction, under a 
peremptory order of sale. Some time ago the farm lands were 
sold, and the remainder of the lands and the homestead were 
sold for $14,050. The purchaser was a farmer named Isaac 
Warner, of Hartboro. 

—aAn old act, of the year 1794, forbidding work on Sundays, 
has been revived practically in Philadelphia. By ite rulings 
sixteen barbers were sent to jail recently for working Sun- 
day mornings. What shall the unhappy young man do now 





who can’t shave himeelf, and hasn’t time Saturday night to 
wait for twenty men ahead of him ? 

—A foreign correspondent writes that whea the British 
forces occupied the citadel of Cairo they found that the tort- 
ures inflicted upon the prisoners there were horrible in their 
barbarity, reminding one of the old Inquisition period. The 
perpetrator of these atrocities is a colonel in the native 
artillery. He was put in irons and will probably be shot. 

—George, King of the Hellenes, is in Paris, accompanied 
by his soyal spouse, Queen Olga. She is described as being 
very Polish in appearance, with a face regularly proportioned 
but not at all classical. Her hair is very fine, and curls natur- 
ally. It is drawn back from the forehead with a comb euch 
as one sees in the pictures of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” and her 
eyes are dark and beaming, with a soft and kindly expression 
in them. 

—‘* What’s in'a name ?” Considerable, in this instance. 
The following sign was recently hung at Canal and Baxter 
Streets, New York{: ‘‘J. Cohen. The original Cohen. Posi- 
tively the only Cohen on the street,” which instigated a 

‘Sun” reporter, after a careless observation, to make out 
the following damaging list: J. Cohen, 102 ; Tobias Vohen, 
92; Louis Cohen, 90; Harris Cohen, George Cohen, Louis 
Cohen, and Alexander Cohen, 84; Jac>ob Cohen, 26; Louis 
Cohen and Samuel Cohen, 22; Alexander Cohen and Joseph 
Cohen, 18 ; Harris Cohen, 10; M. Y. Cohen, J. A. Cohen, 
and A. Cohen, 2; Louis Cohen, Samuel Cohen, Jo#ph Cohen, 
Henry Cohen and Isaac Cohen, 92. 

—During the recent troubles in Egypt a most ancient relic 
has been destroyed—a tree which, according to Christian 
tradition, was the identical one under which the parents of 
Christ sought rest and shelter on their flight to Egypt. It 
stood near the ruins of Heliopolis, north of Cairo, and from 
time immemorial it was under the care of the Franciscans in 
Cairo, and an object of great veneration. During his so- 
journ in Egypt last year the Austrian Crown Prince visited 
the sacred spot and tree, which latter was cut down by the 
Egyptian troops while they were throwing up intrenchments 
near Heliopolis.—[Exchange. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. : 


—The New York Sunday-School Association have begun their 
reguiar classes. Mrs. W. F. Crafts bas charge of the Primary Teach- 
ers’ Clase, which meets each Saturday in the rooms of the Y. M. C. 
A. at 2:45 rp. m., and Mr. Ralph Wells hascharge of the super- 
intendents’, which meets each Tuesday, at 4 P.m.. in the room of the 
Fulton Street Prayer Meeting Association. 

—A circular letter has been sent to allthe Roman Catholic clergy 
in the archdiocese of New York, commanding their attendance at 
a synod in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, November 8 and 9, for the ad- 
vancement of Christian piety and strengthening of eeclesiastical dis- 
cipline. The last synod was held in 1868 in the old cathedral. The 
Litany of Saints is ordered to be recited until after the synod has 
been held, 

—The fifty-third anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday School Union 
was held Monday evening, Oct. 16, in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. The 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, made an address which aroused the 
enthusiasm of his hearers. It was recommended by the Union that 
Sunday-school teachers attend the Bible reading given by the Rev. 
G. F. Pentecost in the Second Presbyterian Church at 4 Pp. m. Satur- 
days. There are 135 schools connected with the Union, having 
47,500 pupils. 

—The General Convention of the Universalist Church met at 
Philadelphia, October 17, One thousand churches were represented. 
The trustees report the church in a prosperous condition, the Treas- 
urer’s report showing the receipts as nearly twenty thousand dollars 
in excess of 1881. Considerable feeling was manifested on account 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association refusing the use of their 
hall to the convention ; ali other suitable public halls being engaged 
for the evening of the 19th, the evening the Convention wished to 
use it. In order to supply the demand for ministers in the small 
parishes it was advised to remit one or more of the scholarship 
repayments to a beneficiary who will labor for three years in a small 
country parish. Every effort is to be made to increase the funds for 
foreign and home missionary work. A similar resolution to the one 
passed at Saratoga was passed by this convention. 

—The forty-ninth annual meeting of the New York State Congre. 
gatienal Association took place at Saratoga, Octeber 17-19. The 
American Congregational Union, the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, the American Missionary Association and the American 
Bible,Society were represented, and the work of each presented by 
its representative. The Rev. G. F. Pentecost, in comparing the 
work of the Church and its opponents, stated that in Brooklyn 300 
churches were open six hours each week and 10,000 grog-shops 
twenty hours a day. The Association passed resolu tions recom- 
mending an amendment |to the State Constitution prohibiting 
the mannfacture of intoxicating liquor. The most interesting 
feature of the meetings was the discussion called out by Mr. Stiles’s 
paper on “* Subscription to Creeds."’ Dr. Edward Beecher, Mr. Law- 
rence, of Pouffokeepsie, and Mr Beadle, of Oswego, were among the 
speakrrs. The session was prevaded with the most harmonious 
spirit. The next meeting of the Association will take place in the 
Pilgrim Church at Harlem, N. Y. 

—A committee was appointed by the New York and Brooklyn Con- 
gregational Association on the relations of the Church and Suuday- 
schoo}, the occasion being understood to be the recent difficulties in 
the Ohurch of the Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn, E. D. Their re- 
port embodied the followiug principles: First, that the trustees have 
absolute legal control over {the property of ;the church, therefore, 
the power to exclude any superintendent or teacher from the Sunday- 
school room. Second, that the church has no legal power, but 
should exercise a supervision over and co-operation with the schools, 
Third, that the pastor has no authority except such as is specially 
conferred by rules of the church or Sunday-school, the conduct of 
which must be ‘eft forthe most part tothe teachers. ~ Patience, 
consideration, real Christian love and forbearance,” the report 
goes on to say, ‘in cases of conflicting opinion are more important 
in the settlement of such difficulties than any formal rules.” Thi, 
report was unanimously adopted by the Association, and isjof some 
mportance as indicating what are undoubtedly the legal principles 
governing any such cases. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the organization of the Pilgrim 
Church of New York, the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, pastor, was recently 
Observed by the laying of the corner-stone of the new edifice, corner 
Madison Avenue and 121st Street, The new house will be a beauti- 





fal specimen of Gothic architecture, with a front of seventy-five 
feet on Madison Avenue, and extending 120 feet on 121st Street. The 
chapel is on the east end of the church. The material used is Trenton 
brick, with Scotch ‘stone ;and terra-cotta trimmings. -A tower on 
thecorner rises to the height of 125 feet. The main audience room 
will ‘seat 730, without ‘galleries, and the chapel contains lecture- 
room, two parlors, kitchen, with Sunday-school room and infant- 
class roomgon second story. In the ;stone were deposited various 
documents {of ‘a national, religious, and denominational charac- 
ter, together {with a fragment of Plymourh Rock. This chureh 
was ‘organized with’thirty-eight members, has received nearly five 
hundred members since, and now numbers about three hundred, 
and stands now the third inage among Congregational churches in 
thecity, Broadway Tabernacle and the church at Morrisania being 
its seniors, This is its second house of worship. The land has cos 
$41,590 and the building will cost at least $50,000 more. It is hoped 
that threugh the generous gifts of friends, with their own efforts, the 
house will be dedicated free of debt. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of New York met at Utica, Oct. 17, Dr. 
Howard Crosby moderator. There was a large representation and a 
very harmonious gathering at each session. The following resolu- 
tion was offered by the Rev. 8. Irenus Prime, and adopted; “In 
view of the extension of the bounds of the Synod so as to include all 
the Presbyterian churches in the State of New York and the New 
England States, the Synod takes this, the first opportunity of ad- 
dressing the membership of the churches under its care, to call upon 
them individually to consider with solemnity and in the fear of God 
their obligations as church members to be faithful to the vows of 
God which are upon them, and in particular to remember, under all 
circumstances, the duty of keeping themselves unspotted from the 
world, avoiding all those financial and social entanglements which 
endanger their good name and may bring the profession of religion 
into suspicion and disrepate, that it may be known unto all men that 
the Church regards the virtues of honesty between man and man 
and personal integrity and purity as the necessary accompaniments 
and fruits of the life of God in the human seul; and it exhorts its 
ministers and people, as Christians and citizens, in their several 
places and relations, to be faithful and vigilant in making their influ- 
ence felt for the elevation and purification of the morals of the whole 
community.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—At the Quarterly Meeting of the Middlesex and Merrimack Uni- 
versalist School Union of Massachusetts, the Rov. Charles Conkling 
of Chelsea, speaking of the relationship of the church and Sunday- 
school, said it should be that of mother and child, and the indiffer- 
ence of the young people to the church services was due to the un- 
faithfal church. 

_—The Essex, Mass., Congregational Club was the second of the 
kind in the country. It celebrated its tenth anniversary, Oct. 23, by 
a supper at Salem with addresses from some of its own members, 
but notably from representatives (Hon. R, 8. Rantou!) of the Liberal 
and (the Rev. Geo. E. Morrill) of the Baptist clubs. How easlly 
bodies organized for denominational fellowship glide into fraterniza- 
tion with similar circles ! 

—The Connecticut Baptist Association held its annual session last 
week in Ansonia, Conn. About two hundred delegates were in at- 
tendance. The Association has received in bequests during the last 
year over $27,000. The Rev. A. H. Ball, of Ansonia, addressed the 
convention upon the subject, ‘‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
come.” He regretted the want which was constantly felt of money 
and preachers. There was a great lack of men willing to work ing 
small fields, and he regretted the feeling {n the church that the power 
“to draw ” was the principal requisite in the preacher. 

—The Essex South Conference, consisting of thirty-three Congre- 
gational churches located near Salem, Massachusetts, invited Dr. 
CUbarles Cullis of Boston, to address it at the antumna) meeting, Oct. 
11, at Hamilton. There were, including pastors and delegates, over 
four hundred in attend , and Dr. Cullis unfolded his views of 
faith-cures. Le gave a literal interpretation to James v., 14, 15, and 
quoted Ps. ciii., 3, as a promise in point, and related his own experi- 
ence in faith-cures since his visit to the home of Dorothy Trudel, 
in Switzerland, twelve years ago. He described a few cases of cure 
in answer to his own prayers. He denied that he ever had made any 
claim to have wrought miracles, but hai only contended that God 
had thus answered prayer. The anointing with oil was not a remedy 
for disease, as he used it, but a symbol by which‘faith was assisted. 
Many persons would publicly confess no benefit, though they were 
actually helped. Cancer, consumption, and paralysis had been 
radically cured. He was not himself always conscious of the healing 
faith, and could not tell whether his prayer was answered unless the 
cure were acknowledged. He did not rely on his feeling as evidence 
of his faith. He simply took God at his word and plead his promise. 
He always tried to impress the sufferer with the primary importance 
of soul-healing. Unforgiven sin was a fatal obstacle to prevailing 
faith. The two, doctor and patient, must agree in that which was 
asked. Dr. Cullis was plied with sharp questions touching the medi- 
cal art, the meaning of Scripture, the nature of faith, and the conse- 
quences of his theory, by both physicians and ministers. After his 
retirement from the meeting, his statements, beliefs, and course of 
conduct were set in the light of reason and Scripture in a kindly 
spirit by several who differed from him. 





THE WEST. 


—“A Sunday-school which I organized last December, in Lancas- 
ter County,” writes a missionary of the American Sunday-schoo!l 
Union in Nebraska, ‘has already repaid all it cost in missionary 
labor. It isin the midst of a Swede population, numbers of whom 
come to it. In visiting it lately, I found a good attendance and good 
order, and as they have no other religious services I preached to 
them at night; and the house was well-filled, mostly with young 
people who gave excellent attention.” Several of the missionaries 
of the Union in recent reports write of labors among Swedes. 

—To his New York supporter a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-Schoo!l U.ion in Arkansas writes: “‘ Iam meeting with success 
and am greatly encouraged by reports of the results of past Jabors. 
Union Arbor Sunday-School, organized last June under unfavorable 
conditions, has enjoyed a revival of religion resulting in the organ- 
ization of a church; and four members of one family connected 
with the school have confessed Christ and have joined it. At Burn- 
ing Springs there had been an old church, but indifference and un - 
belief had about killed it. Wewere not able to find Christians to 
officer the Sunday-school which I organized there last June; but, 
nevertheless, it has been blessed with an outpouring of God’s spirit, 
and the librarian, his wife, and others, have confessed Christ and 
joined a neighboring church.” 

—The Minnesota Convention of Baptists was held at Minneapolis , 
Oct, 10-14. H. C. Woeds, of Minneapolis, was chosen president. The 
opening sermon was delivered by the Rev. F. E. Bostwick, of Bird 
Island. A year of prosperity was reported. Thirty missionaries 
have been employed, their plan being to organize churches only 
where it was certain they would grow. In number of members there 
has been an average increase of eight per church. Papers were read 
on “ In the World but not of it,’ on“ Church Aggressiveness’ and 
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«Church Discipline.” One evening was devoted to Home{Mizsions. 
The following are among the resolutions adopted: That we regard 
intemperance as one of the great evils of the day, the greatest enemy 
with which the Church of Christ has to contend, and we as Chris- 
tians canno* lend our support to political parties which ignore the 
temperance iesues of the day, That after a year’s consideration we 
more than ever condemn the use ef tobacco. Much interest was 
shown in the foreign missionary work, and special stress was laid up- 
on woman’s opportunity to share in this work and further its succers- 
ful prosecution, 

—The Presbyterian Synod of Minnesota held its annual sessions 
with Park Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Oct. 12-16. The opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. McLaren of St. Paul. The 
Rev, F. W. Flint of Winona was chosen moderator. The Presby- 
teries reported a prosperous year. Dr. Waters spoke for the Board 
of Publication, and Dr. Ellinwood for the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Much interest was shown in the proposed Macalister College and 
the Seminary for Young Ladies, which are likely to be organized and 
at work before long. The Rev, A. K. Beard of Iowa was chosen 
Synodical Missionary in place of the Rev. D. C. Lyon, who has 
served in that office fifteen years, and is now retired by reason of 
advanced age. He, however, is to be Synodical Missionary emeritus, 
with provision for his support. Resolutions were adopted in favor 
of a Constitutional Amendment prohibiting the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors, aifirming that the license system has proved a total fail- 
ure. On Sabbath observance strong resolutions were adopted, rec- 
ommending all ministers to preach on the subject, urging special 
effort to prevent the desecration of the day and secure its right 
of observance, and advising the aband of all 
engagements requiring Sunday work, and appealing to Chris- 
tian men who are di or bers of corporations that now re- 
quire Sunday work, for their earnest and persistent effort to have 
such demand given up, that employés may have the day of rest for 
their own. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the General Congregational 
Association of Minnesota was held with Plymouth Church, 8t. 
Paul, October 11-15. Opening sermon by Dr. Hutchins, of Min- 
neapolis. Hon H. W. Page, of Austin, was chosen moderator, and 
the Rev. J. B. Fairbanks, of Marshall, corresponding secretary. 
Papers were read by Home Missionary Superintendent Montgomery 
on the Religious Condition of our Foreign Population; by the Rev. J. 
H. Morley, of Winona, on the Attitude of the Denomination toward 
Current Theological Questions; on Marriage and Divorce by the 
Rev. A. Willey of Northfield ; on the Need of Professional Evangel- 
ists by Prof. George Huntington, of Northfield; and on Sabbath 
Obeervance by the Rev. J. L. Scudder, of Minneapolis. The Benevo- 
lent Enterprises of the churches were represented, and eloquently ad- 
vocated as follows: American Congregational Union by L. H. Cobb, 
D.D. Home Missions by Secretary W. M. Barrows. Foreign 
Missions by District Secretary 8S. G. Humphrey, D.D., and by 
the Rev. A. Fuller from Aintab, Turkey. American Missionary 
Association by the Rev. James Powell. New West Commission by 
Mrs. Tichenor Baily, who so touched the large assembly by the 
story of her work as a teacher in Utah that a spontaneous contribu- 
tion was made for this cause, amounting to seventy-six dollars. For 
the Publishing Society, and especially for the Sunday-school work 
appeals were made by the Rev. P. B. Fisk, of Northfield, and tbe 

Rev. Robert Nourse, of La Crosse, The important and steadily 

growing interest of Carleton College was presented by President 

Strong, and the Rev. P. lb. Fisk. This institution is in a very pros- 

perous condition, ard makes rapid growth in members, in efticiency, 

and in repute. The sessions of the Association have been largely 
attended, and full of the enthusi of age and hope. The 

Home Missionary interest has naturally taken precedence of all 

others, for of the 152 Congregational Churches in the State twenty- 

nine only are self-supporting, and the growth of the State in popula- 
tion is marvelous, as is also that of Northern Dakota, which is as- 
sociated with Minnesota in Home Missionary work. ‘“ Minnesota for 

Chriet” was the legend traced on the wall of Plymouth Church in 

front of the assembly, and it expressed what was evidently the 

strong desire and resolute purpose of the Association. Meetings full 
of interest and enthusiasm were held by ladies of the Woman’s 

Boards of both Foreign and Home Miesions. Telegrams sympathetic 

and congratulatory were exchanged with the Baptist Convention 

in i at Mi lis. A telegram was also sent to the 

Christian Convention in Chicago. The Association faced the diffi_ 

culties and the hard work before it with stout heart, and found 

reason to thank God, and trust him, and take courage. 
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FOREIGN. 


—The late Dr. Pusey made a will many years ago, but destroyed 
it upon the death of his son Philip, and so died intestate. As a result 
of this his noted Orphanage at Oxford will now have to be 
broken up. 

—The Salvation Army have just purchased the lease of the Eagle 
Tavern and Grecian Theater in the City Road, London, for a head- 
quarters in that part of the metropolis. The dedication services 
were held Sept. 21. ‘ 

—A new secular and compulsory education act has come into oper- 
ation in France. The Roman Catholic bishops, without forbidding 
the attendance of Catholic children upon the echools, warn parents 
that “Christian” schools are to be preferred wherever they exist, 
and that in any event they are bound to watch closely over their 
children’s souls. The ‘* Univers” alludes to the act as inaugurating 
**the experiment of a nation educated without religion, the crucifix 
and statue of the Virgin being removed, Scriptural inscriptions 
erased, and lessons beginning without prayer.” At Reuen a new 
Lycée, nearly the first of its kind, has been opened for girls. 

—The Bombay magistrate before whom three Salvationists were 
brought a few weeks since, on the charge of disturbing the peace by 
preaching in the street, he/d that if the Salvationists desired to preach 
Christianity they would be allowed to do so with perfect freedom, 
provided they eclected some unobjectionable place ; but they could 
not be allowed to parade the etreets in such a manner as would be 
calculated to excite the religious feelings of other sects, and so bring 
the people of different creeds into collision. The principal offender, 
‘*Major” Tucker, was fined fifty rupees, and his two lieutenants 
twenty-five rupees each, and, declining to pay the fine, the one was 
sentenced to a fortoight’s imprisonment and the others to one week’s. 

—The German Lutherans make the sensible suggestion that 
the four bundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, No- 
vember 10, 1883, may well be celebrated by a “‘ restoration of the Cas- 
tle Church at Wittenberg, up:n whose doors the famous ninety-five 
theses were nailed.” The building has suffered from war and fire ; 
it has neither belfry nor belle, and is in astate of general demoraliza- 
tion. The Prussian Government has frequently urged its restoration, 
but has never been able to do anything, since the cost of the neces- 
sary work is estimated at 500,000 marks, and an appropriation of 
2,000 marks, even for necessary repairs, has been refused. Aside 
from its eacred historic associations, all that the church pow boasts 
of to interest tourists is the bronze doors with the theses represented, 
which were set up twenty-five years ago by King Frederick William 

IV. The vaults, however, contain the tombs of Luther and Me- 
lancthon, so that the magnetic force of the associations of the church 


is considerable. A society at Wittenberg is about to appeal to Prot- 
estants in all the world for funds with which to do what the govern- 
ment cannot do. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—J. 8. Goodall! has resigned the pastorate of the churches at West 
Randolph and Braintree, Vt. 

—William E. Wright, pastor of the church at Norwalk, Conn., has 
decided to enter the Episcopal Chureh, The preliminary steps have 
been taken. 

—G. R. Barnside, pastor of the church at Sherburne, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—Clarence Augustus Adams was installed pastor of Trinity Church 
at Camden, N, J., Oct. 19. 

—Ira D. Hall was ordained to the ministry by the council of Eaton 
Rapide, Mich., October 3. 

—J. K. Platt, pastor of the church at Lawrence, Mich., has re- 
signed. 

—H. E. Robins, of Colby University, has returned from Europe, 
and will enter upon his duties at the Rochester University at once. 
—Thomas M. Butler, of Townshend, Vt., has received a cal! to the 
church at Uxbridge, Mass., and it is thought he will accept. 

—A. E. Foote, of Adams, Mass., has received a call to the pastor- 
ate of the church at Bloomingdale, N. J. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—William F. Halsey, rector of St. Vavid’s church, at Radnor, Pa., 
died Oct. 15. 

—Charles L, Hutchins, rector of Grace Church at Medford, Mass., 
has received a call to San Francisco, Cal. 

—Benjamin Rosworth Smith, Bishop of Kentucky, will celebrate 
the fifti-th anniversary of his consecration Oct. 31, ai St. Paul’s 
church at New York, the church in which the consecration took 
place in 1832. 

—Theodore B. Foster was ordained deacon by Bishop Potter in St. 
James Church at New York, last week, and will for the present act 
as assistant minister to to the Rev. C. B. Smith, rector of St. James. 
—W. L. Woodrnff, pastor of the Emmanuei Reformed Episcopal 
Church at Baltimore, Md., was arrested October 19 on the charge of 
opening letters and abstracting money. His explanation was his 
need of money, and that he meant to pay back all that he had 
taken ($150). 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Henry M, Scudder, of the Central Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., it is 
reported, has accepted a call to Plymouth Charch at Chicago, Ill. 
—William Swinnerton has been installed pastor of the church at 
Plainfield, N. H. 

—Justin E. Twichell, pastor of the Euclid Avenue Church at 
Cleveland, Obio, has accepted a call to the Maverick Church, Kast 
Boston, Mass. 

—Charles FE. Coolidge has been forced to withdraw his resignation 
from the church at Westminster, Mase, as the church refused to 
accept it. 

—Owen Stree, pastor of the High Street Church, at Lowell, Mass, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his settlement over this 
church, Oct. 18. 

—H. H. Kelsey, of Hartford Theological Seminary, has accepted 
the position of assistant minister to Dr. Webb in the Shawmut 
Avenue Church at Boston, Mass. 

—William W. Sleeper, of Worcester, Mass,, sailed with his wife for 
their station at Samokov, Bulgaria, Sep’ .9, under the appointment 
of the American Board. 

—Edgar A. Squier will be installed pastor of the church at Corry, 
Pa., Nov.5. The same day the church will be rededicated. It was 
purchased from the Christian congregation, and with the improve- 
ments made by the Congregationalists, which cost aboat $2,000, will 
be one of the finest churches of the denomination in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 
>—Robert M. Tunneil, pastor of the church at Wyandotte, Kansas, 
has resigned, the resignation to take effect January 1. 

—William Hedges, pastor of the church at Bridgehampton, L. I ‘ 
has received a call to the church at Jamesport. 

—Mr. Edwin C. Holman, of the Senior Class of Yale Divinity 
School, has received a call to the Third Church at Middletown, Conn. 

—J. Malcolm Smith has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Old Mission, Mich. 

—Charles Hartley, pastor of the church at Parsons, Kansas, bas 
resigned and aceepted a call to Cheboygan, Mich. 

—Jesse W. Hough was installed pastor of the church at Jackson 
Mich., Oct. 16, ’ 

—Alfred J, McGown, pastor of the church at Claremont, N. H., 
has resigned. 

—Caleb L. Rotch was installed pastor of the church at Stoughton, 
Mass., Oct. 18, 

—Edward N. Pomeroy was installed pastor of the Union Church 
at Taunton, Mass. , Oct 18° 

—Charles H. Williams, of New Haven, Conn., will supply the 
pulpit of the charch at Norwalk for six months. 

—J. H. Bartlett Headley was installed pastor of the Elmwood 
Church at Providence, R. L, last week. 

—H. M. Rice, of New Bedford, has received a call to the church at 
West Tisbury, Mass. 


METHODIST. 


—Thomas Guard, pastor of the Mount Vernon Church, at Balti- 
more, Md., died suddenly at his residence, October 15. 
—Lyman E. Davis, who recently resigned the pastorate of the 
Beekman Avenue Church, at North Tarrytown, N. Y., will go to 
Michigan for a year’s rest and study. 
—Mr. Hulsart has been transferred from Rockville Center to 
Tompkins Cove, L. I.; L. E. Davis, of Tarrytown, N. Y., to Rock- 
ville Center ; the Rev. 8S. H. Hull to Westville ; D. H. Leith to Hicks- 
ville; and J. S. Serene to Bandwine, L. I., by the Conference of Long 
Island, at its recent session. 
—F. H. Stanton, James Irwin, D. W. Bristol, and Bishop Jesse T. 
Peck celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their entrance into the 
ministry at the recent Conference held in Ithaca, N. Y. 
—W. H. Boole, who is the Prohibition candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, made a speech at Cooper Union last week, in which he 
advocated woman’s suffrage; because women would yote the 
temperance ballot. 
—Robert Paine, scnior Bishop of the Methodist Church South, 
died at his residence at Aberdeen, Miss., Oct. 20, aged 83 years. He 
was elected bishop in 1846, and is identified thorough! y with the work 
of the denomination throughont the South. 
—W. Allen Johnson, of Salisbury, Conn., has been called to a 
professorship in Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown. 
—William Smith has been transferred from the Kansas Conference 
tothe Detroit, and stationed at Howell, Mich. ; George W. Howe 











tioned at Boyne; G. H. Jlartings transferred from the New Hamp 
shire Conference to the Detroit, and stationed at Brighton, Mich. 
J. H. Crozier from Dunham, Quebec, to Belleville, Mich. ; Samue 
L. Carlander is stationed at the Swedish Church at Ishpenning, 
Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
—Engene G. Cheeseman, pastor of the church at Rose, N. Y., has 
resigned, and will go to Michigan. 
—James W. S. Coleman will be installed pastor of the church at 
Deckertown, N. J., Nev. 1. 
—Charles F. Boynton, pastor of the church at Freeport, L. I., has 
resigned. 
—John Ellsworth Peters, pastor of the church at Asbury Park, 
N. J., has resigned. 
—Gilbert Reid, associate pastor of the Spring Street Church at 
New York, has eailed for China to enter upon his duties as a mission- 
ary. 
—Hngh M. Brown preached his first sermon as pastor of the Shiloh 
Church, at New York, Oct. 15. He is a graduate of Howard Unt 
versity. 
—J. Howard Nixon, pastor of the Central Charch at Wilmington, 
Del., has been elected to the chair of homiletics in Lincoln University , 
Oxford, Pa. 
—William B. Waller, pastor of the church at Scranton, Pa., has 
received a call to the church at New Rochelle, N. Y. 
—James Uhambers, pastor of, the church at Sherburne, N. Y., bas 
resigned, and accepted a call to the Calvary Church at Madison 
Avenue and 113th Street, New York. The congregation are wor 
shiping now in 111th Street, but begin work at once on their new 
house of worship. 
—Frederick Erhardt has been installed pastor of the German 
Church at Manchester, N. H. 
—J. P. Scott was installed pastor ef the church at Lebanon, Ohio, 
last week. 
—J. Morris Cross of Grand Haven, Mich., bas received a call to 
the church at Granville, Ohio. 
—Moses Noerr, pastor of the church at Decatur, Mich., has re- 
signed. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John P. Forbes (Unitarian), was installed pastor of the charch 
at at Arlington, Mass., Oct. 19. 
—J. B. Hoyt (United Presbyterian), bas vccepted a call to the 
church at Prescott, Mass. 
—Frank W. Whippen (Universalist) has been ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Shelburne Falls, Conn. 
—dJ. L. Sibole (Lutheran), of Camden, N. J., was intalled pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, Girard Avenue, Phildelphia, Pa., Oct. 18. The 
former pastor, the Rev. Mr. Wieden, goes to Rock Island, I), 

—N. P. Gilman (Unitarian), has taken charge of the churches at 
Sudbury and Wayland, Mages. 

—James De Normandie (Unitarian), of Portsmouth, N. H., has re- 
ceived a call to the pastorate of the church at Worcester, Mass. 
—B. B. Tyler, of Louisville, Ky., has accepted the call from the 
congregation of the Disciples of Christ, in West Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York. Mr. Tyler will not begin his work with this 
charch until June 15, 1883. In the meantime a new licuse of wor- 
ship will be erected. 

—W. R. McCutchon (Lutheran) began his work as pastor of the 
English church at Dansville, N. Y., October 15. 

—W. M. Hammer (Latheran) preached his first sermon in the First 
Church at Balfimore, Md., October 15. 

—T. D. Williams, chaplain of the Seamen’s Friend Society, died at 
his residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., October 21, 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


The corner-stone for a new Methodist Episcopal church was 
laid Oct. Sat Fifteenth and Mt. Vernon Streets, Philadelphia,. 
Pa. The First Church chape! at Easthampton, Mass., was dedi- 
cated Oct. 6.——The Congregational Church at Middlefield, Conn., 
has been enlarged, and paidjits entire debt.——The corner-stone of 
the Firet Reformed Epiecopal Church of Boston, Mass., was laid 
Oct. 2.——Plans for anew Methodist Episcopal Church, to be erected 
on Eighty-sixth Street and Park Avenue, New York, were filed 





Oct. 2. The building will cost about $70,000.—The South Market 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church at Newara, N. J., expects to 
clear its entire debt this Fall.——A council met at Milton, Mass., to 


consider the organization of a Baptist Church.—-The Seventy- 
second Anniversary of the First Parish Sanday-school at Beverly, 
Mass., was celebrated on Oct. 2.——The contract for the building of 
the Second Congrational Church at Holyoke, Mass., bas been award- 
ed. The building, which is of freestone, is to be completed early in 
1884, at a cost of $60,000. The Berkeley Street Congregational 
Church of Boston, the Rev. William Burnett Wright pastor, meved 
into its church edifice, refitted and refurnished, last Sunday. The 
church has been carpeted, cushioned, painted and frescoed. It has 
always been one of the best auditoriums in the city, and is now one 
of the most attractive.——-The foundation for a new Methodist 
church is being laid at Stockbridge, Mass., and the church at Roslin- 
dale has paid its entire debt of $9,500. The Baptist Church at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., is ready for the roof, and the foundation walls for 
the Congregational Church are laid.—— The Churchjof the Atonement 
at Brooklyn, E. D., was opened October 8, after being much im- 
proved; also the Church of the Redemption, at Philadelphia. The 
Congregational Church at Southampton, Mass., was dedicated 
October 6.——The corner-stone of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, New York, was jlald last week, and the corner stone of the 
First Universalist Church of Brooklyn,.——The Congregational 
Church at Lyme, Conn., which was erected in 1817, is being im- 
proved and repaired at a cost of $5,000.——'The fiftieth anniversary 
of the Congregational Church at Northboro, Mass., was celebrated 
Oct. 22., and the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Second Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at New York, Oct. 18.——The corner-stone 
of the Evangelical Home for Old, Friendiese, and Destitute People 
was laid at the corner of Bushwick Avenue and Fairfax Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last week.——The Semi-Centennial of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at Plainfield, N. J., was celebrated Oct. 14. 
——A new Reformed Church was organized at Centerville, N. J., 
last week.——The chapel of the Free Reformed Church at Jersey 
City has been repaired and freed from debt, and the de'st paid on the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Bayshore, L. 1.—A new Presbyte- 
rian Church is to be built at Columbus, N. J.——The Harvard, 
Mass., Congregational Church was rededicated after being repaired 
at a cost of over $4,000.—St, Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated, free of debt, Oct. 18. A new 
altar, Sunday-school room, organ and organ gallery, and stained 
glass windows, have been added. The {lamented Dr. Diller, who 
lost his life on the ‘*Seawanhaka,” was the rector ,for thirty- 
eight years. He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Van De Water, the 
present rector.—-The Susquehanna Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Jaid the corner-stone for their new edifice last weel:.——A Baptist 
Church is in course of construction at Deckertown, N. J., and the 
Methodist Church is being tmproved.—aAn ecclesiastical council 
which met at Pawtucket, R. I., voted to recognize the newly organ- 





transferred from the Indiana to the Michigan Conference, and sta- 


ized Park Piace Congregational Church. 
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JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

ESUS was twice tried ; once before the ‘Sanhedrim, 

the Supreme Court of Judaism, on a charge of 
blasphemy, once before Pilate, the Roman Procurator, 
on a charge of [sedition against the Roman govern- 
ment. There was no color of ground for the second 
charge; it was invented to wrest from an junwilling 
judge a ratification of the death sentence pronounced 
by the Jewish tribunal. But the accusation of blas- 
phemy preferred against him in the Jewish Sanhedrim 
cannot be so readily disposed of. His accusers were 
unscrupulous and malignant, the court was packed 
and prejudiced; the forms of law were openly and 
flagrantly disregarded in the assembling of the court on 
the very edge of the night, in giving the accused no 
time to prepare his defense, in placing him upon the 
stand, administering to him the oath, and requiring 
him to bear testimony against himself, and in the in- 
decent and illegal haste with which the death sentence 
was pronounced. But whether the accused had not 
really been guilty of the crime of blasphemy of which 
he stood accused depends upon the estimate which 
the student of Listory forms of his real character. 

Blasphemy, in the Hebrew theocracy, was a far 
more serious crime than it is in the American Republic. 
Jehovah was, in a peculiar sense, the King of the Jews. 
He framed their original constitution ; he promulgated 
their first laws, and appointed, at the outset, their chief 
officers. In him was vested the title to all the land; 
the people were tenants at his pleasure. When the 
form of government was changed its essential charac- 
ter remained still the same. The monarchy was still a 
theocracy, the kings were the Lord’s anointed; 
they governed in his stead; and their decrees, issued 
in his name, were supported by at least the supposed 
sanction of his authority. The whole theory of He- 
braism was tersely expressed in the phrase, ‘ The 
Lord is King.” Under such a constitution, to diminish 
the reverence with which his name was invested, or to 
turn the hearts of the people from their complete alle- 
giance to him, was a capital crime. It answered to 
the crimen majestis of the Roman, to the premunire of 
English jurisprudence. It was an offense alike against 
Church and State. It was not only irreligion, it was 
treason. 

This was blasphemy, the greatest crime known to 
the Mosaic code. Its statutory books are full of the 
most explicit provisions against every form of this 
offense. Care was taken to invest the name of Jeho- 
vah with awe, and his will with a supreme authority. 
The first provision of the fundamental constitution 
was, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
The second guarded against degrading conceptions of 
his person by forbidding all sensuous representations 
of him. No picture, no image, was ever permitted to 
depict him to the imagination. No man might ever 
speak his name irreverently, or use it in light or trivial 
conversation. No prophet might teach in any other 
name than his. No man might work real or pretended 
miracles under guise of any other than divine authority. 
No teacher might propose for the worship of the peo- 
ple any other deity. 

Any infraction of these statutes, in whatever form, 
was punished with death. For attempting to turn the 
allegiance of the people from Moses, Korah and his com- 
panions were swallowed® by the open-mouthed earth, 
For striking the rock and bringing forth the water with- 
out giving God praise, Moses died in the wilderness, 
forbidden to enter the land to the borders of which he 
had conducted Israel, For preaching and practicing 
the worship of a false god the priests of Baal were 
slain by the swords of the prophet Elijah and the peo- 
ple. In the degeneracy of the age other enactments 
had become obsolete. But these provisions of their 
ancient law had been invested with additional sanctity 
by Jewish history. Again and again Israel had suf- 
fered them to be disregarded. They had listened to 
the teaching of false prophets. They had followed 
false gods. And they had invariably paid the penalty 
of their transgression. War, pestilence, and famine 
had in turn ravaged their land. At length they had 
learned the lessor of undivided allegiance. Neither 
blandishments nor persecutions were able to swerve 
them from at least a formal following of Jehovah. 
Antiochus Epiphanes had placed his image in the Tem- 
ple, and demanded adoration for it. This sacrilege had 
fired the Jewish heart as all previous cruelties had 
failed to do, and had given rise to the bloody, and for 
a time successful revolution under the Maccabees. 
Caligula had decreed that his deification, enacted by 
the Roman senate, be confirmed by the Jewish natior. 





1 International Sunday-school Lesson for November 5, 1882. 
Mark xiv., 55-72. This article is, with slight variations, reprinted 
from ‘* Jesus of Nazareth; His Life and Teachings.” By Lyman 
Abbott, Harper & Brothers. 





The hopeless but desperate resistance of the people, 
who ‘stibinitted to every other demarid, ceased only 
with the death of the impious emperor. No crime did 
Jewish blood avenge with passion so quick and hot 
as the crime-of blasphemy. 

It was of this crime Jesus was accused. It was 
stated that in his own name he promulgated laws in 
violation 8f the plain spirit, if not of the positive 
statute, of the Mosaic code; that in his own name he 
wrought miracles in contravention of its various pro- 
visions against witchcraft and sorcery; and that in 
his own name he taught in violation of one of its ex- 
plicit laws. The priests scouted the idea that Jesus 
was anything more than a Galilean Rabbi. It is diffi- 
cult to see how, if they had been right, he could have 
been successfully defended from these charges. 

But these charges paled before the far more serious 
charge preferred against him of attempting directly to 
divert the allegiance of the people from Jehovah to 
himself. The laws against blasphemy constituted an 
important exception to the right of free speech so 
carefully guarded by the Jewish constitution. An ex- 
plicit statute forbade any man from preaching any other 
gods than Jehovah.' He might prophesy truly; he 
might authenticate his mission by apparent miracles; 
but this could not avail him. If he preached another 
god than the Godof Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; 
another god than him under whom Israel had been 
emancipated in Egypt, delivered in the wilderness, 
and brought through varied experiences to the prom- 
ised land, he must die. 

It is true that modern philosophy may question the 
policy, or even the justice, of such an enactment. It 
does not accord with that principle of free religious 
thought whicb, in the nineteenth century, allows to 
false religion and to a false political philosophy the 
same freedom of debate which it concedes to the true. 
But our own national history has illustrated the truth 
that there are exigencies when public interests de- 
mand the repression of private freedom in speech ; 
and it may well be doubted whether the best interests 
of the Hebrew nation, just emerging from servitude, 
did not require that they should be guarded by con- 
stitutional enactment from false teachers. However 
that may be, this was a part of the law of the land. 
The Sanhedrim were appointed to maintain, not to 
modify it. The only question before the court of 
Caiaphas was, ‘‘Is the prisoner at the bar guilty of a 
violation of this statute?” The only question before 
the court of History is the justice of the sentence 
pronounced thereon. 

Jesus commenced his ministry by the simple announce- 
ment that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. Buta 
marked change soon characterized his preaching. 
Gradually, and with ever-growing distinctness, he 
pointed to himself as the king who had come to estab- 
lish that kingdom of heaven. All the prerogatives of 
divine royalty he had assumed—legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial functions. In nearly all his 
parables he had pointed to himself as the central 
object in the new theocracy; he had claimed a rank 
superior to that accorded to the heroes of Israel’s 
ancient history—Abraham, David, Solomon, Jonah , 
he pronounced absolution of sins; he invested his dis- 
c:ples with authority to pardon in his name; he de- 
fended himself from the charge of Sabbath-breaking, 
because, as the Son of God, he possessed the righjs of 
his heavenly Father; he declared in direct language 
that he and that Father were one. 

To his own disciples he spoke in language not more 
unambiguous, but more frequently repeated. At the 
close of the first Apostolic tour he asked their report as 
to the popular opinion respecting him. Peter’s declara- 
tion of their own faith that he was a divine Messiah 
elicited no rebuke, but a warm approval, and an em- 
phatic declaration that this living faith should be the 
rock foundation of his future Church. As his minis- 
try drew to a close, these utterances became more fre- 
quent and more emphatic. He is the light of the world; 
he is the way by which alone the eternal Father can 
be approached; he is the bread of life; the true 
manna; the vine of which all others are but branches. 
On him his disciples are to feed ; in him alone do they 
have life. He is the Good Shepherd of whom David 
sang, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he lead- 
eth me beside the still waters.” He is the door of the 
fold, by which alone man enters into eternal life 
Whosoever climbeth up by any other way, the same is 
a thief and arobber. He is not of this world. The 
people, with whom he never identifies himself, are 
from beneath, but he is from above. He surrenders 
his own life; he takes it again in the hour of resur- 
rection. His is the voice at which the dead who are 
in their graves will rise from death. He is the one 
who will come in the clouds of his glory to ‘‘judge 
the world with righteousness and the people with his 
truth.” Of all his followers he demands the absolute 


1 Deut. zili., 1-5. 





allegiance which the Hebrews paid toGod alone. They 
are to follow in his footsteps; are to share his cross; 
are to keep his commandments; are to honor him as 
they honor the Father; to love him as they jove the 
Father; to trust in him as they trust in the Father. 
He that reverences him reverences the Father he that 
hates him hates the Father; he that has seen him has 
seen the Father, for he is in the Father, and the 
Father in him. And, finally, in the hour of his trial, 
disdaining to retract or to interpret away these asser- 
tions, he embodies and combines them in the one 
solemn declaration under the sanctions of an oath, 
before the Supreme Court of Judaism, that he is the 
Messiah of prophecy, the Son of God, and the final 
Judge of all mankind. 

In the light of these facts, it is impossible to defend 
the son of Mary from the charge of blasphemy on any 
other ground than that he was the Son of God. This 
was his own defense. He would recognize no other. 

If he had been only a Galilean rabbi these claims 
would have violated the statute. That his teachings 
had been accompanied by moral precepts of the most 
exalted and beneficent character does not affect the 
question. That they had received the sanction of 
miracles, as wonderful for the love as for the power 
they displayed, did not, as we have seen, exempt him 
from the penalties of the Jewish Jaw. He could claim 
exemption only upon the ground, which he never 
ceased to maintain while he lived, and in attestation 
of which he finally died, that he was not a prophet, 
but the Jehovah of the Old Testament in a new and 
more glorious manifestation than was ever afforded 
by the burning bush, or the pillar of cloud and fire, or 
the angel messenger, or the prophet’s dream. ‘‘It is 
not easy,” says one of America’s most distinguished 
jurists, ‘‘to perceive on what ground his conduct 
could have been defended before any tribunal except 
upon that of his superhuman character. No lawyer, 
itis conceived, would think of placing his defense upon 
any other basis.” ! 

The possibility of his possessing a superhuman 
character the Sanhedrim refused to consider. This 
was their guilt. For this they are condemned by the 
universal judgment of mankind. For this they must 
answer before the bar of Almighty God. 

Impartial history, then, must reply that the ques- 
tion of the justice of Jesus’s condemnation depends 
upon the judgment which is formed of his character. 
If he had been only a Galilean rabbi the tribunal of 
history could not rightfully reverse that of Caiaphas. 
In the mausoleum of the noble dead there is no place to 
erect, by the side ‘of Confucius of China, Buddha of 
India, and Socrates of Greece, a staue to the memory 
of Jesus of Nazareth. He is either the Son of God 
or he was a false prophet ; he was either more than a 
philosopher or less than a true man. Between the 
faith which bows before his shrine and the philosophy 
which confirms the sentence pronounced by the Jewish 
Sanhedrim there is no alternative. He is worthy of 
worship, or he is guilty of death. 

In a word, one must be either a Jew ora Christian. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 

CrentraL THovcut.—Evil men condemning the Son of 
God to death. 

1st. To give the children some idea of the Sanhe- 
drim. 

Let the teacher make seventy-one dots in a semi- 
circular form (for in such a position the Sanbedrim 
gat), and tell the children that each dot is for a man; 
in the center write the letter H, and describe the high 
priest—or, better still, show a picture of him; tell the 
children that he was the greatest man in the company. 
It might be well for the teacher to speak of still other 
members of the Sanhedrim—the priests and scribes. 
Tell the children that the Sanhedrim was the court of 
the Jews before which any one who had done wrong 
must be brought and tried; and that then the Sanhe- 
drim would say what punishment should be given. It 
is quite probable that the children know enough about 
ordinary courts of justice to be helped by a compari- 
son between them and the Sanhedrim. 

2d. To teach how Jesus was tried and condemned 
by the Sanhedrim. 

Let the teacher print the name of Jesus in front of 
the seventy-one dots, and tell that Jesus was brought 
before the Sanhedrim to be tried, after he had first 
been taken to the house of Annas and to the house of 
Caiaphas, the high priest, and had a short trial in each 
place. Arouse the interest of the children to know 
what charge was brought against Jesus; then tell 
them that first one man and then another told lies 
about what they had heard Jesus say; but as each 
one told a different story the high priest could 
do nothing (for according to the Jewish law two 
witnesses must agree). Tell how the high priest at 
last succeeded in bringing a charge against Jesus 


' Greenleaf, Testimony of the Four Evangelists, Appendix, Note 
iv,, p. 526 
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Mark xiv., 60, 64), for saying things which would 
have made him worthy of death if he had not been 
the Son of God. 

The teacher should not say, in preparation of this 
lesson, ‘‘It is all so familiar to me, I do not need to 
study it.” A teacher who comes before a class of 
children in this spirit will only harden young hearts, 
and add to the vast number of people who sit in stolid 
indifference and listen to the sad, sad story of Christ’s 
suffering and death. Try to tell it to little children, 
who hear it for the first time, perhaps, in such a way 
that it can never seem commonplace to them. In pre- 
paring this lesson, the teacher should make a study of 
the account given in each one of the four Gospels, and 
if possible should secure a copy of ‘‘ The Gospels Can- 
solidated,” in which all of the incidents may be found 
harmonized and in the order of their occurrence. 

8d. ‘Yo teach the children that certain courses of 
evil doing will make them the enemies of Jesus. 

Tell the children that the men of the Sanhedrim who 
tried Jesus are dead long ago. Ask them if they think 
there could be a company of men like them brought 
together to-day who would say that Jesus was worthy 
of death because he called himself the Son of God. 

Let the teacher say that the little boys and girls who 
do not care anything about going to church and Sunday- 
school, who don’t, want to pray, who play on the 
streets and learn to lie and swear and steal, will grow 
up to make the kind of people who could strike Jesus, 
or spit on him, or abuse him, or say he should be 
killed, if he were living in the world again. 

Symbox Girt.—A diagram of the Sanhedrim with 
the words of the Golden Text in it. : 








LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 
FOLLOWING AFAR OFF. 
By Henry Warp Breoner. 


‘* But Peter followed him afar off unto the high priest’s palace, 
and went in, and sat with the servants, to see the end.”—Matthew 
xxvi., 59. 

NEED not tell you that the historian speaks of 

Christ at the period most affecting in his history. 
He had gone through his Passion; he had wept and 
taken the full measure of anguish in Gethsemane ; and 
while they could not watch with him an hour, but 
slept overpowered, he had wrestled in prayer, and 
risen up, and gone forth, and been betrayed, and 
seized, and hurried off on his way to that mockery of 
atrial which resulted in his condemnation and cruci- 
fixion. It was but just a little before this that Peter 
had asseverated, with that vehemence that belonged 
to his disposition, and which made him impetuous, 
that he would not forsake Christ. Until within a 
little while he, above all the disciples, had avowed 
and declared, twice and thrice, that he would never 
forsake the Master, if all the others should. ‘I will 
stand by you the last one,” was his declaration; and 
yet, before many hours had elapsed, he was put to the 
test, and ‘‘all the disciples forsook him and fied.” 
Terror-stricken, in a panic, they ran every whither ; 
and apparently they did not for days get together 
again, if they did at all before the resurrection. 

Peter’s courage came to his help at last, in so far 
that he followed on after. He kept at a safe distance; 
and when he felt that he could, without particular 
peril or harm, he followed Christ afar off. And he 
slipped in, you will recollect, and, as it is said, sat 
down with the servants. He went into the crowd 
where he would be the least likely to be noticed— 
where people would not make inquisition for one 6f 
Christ’s disciples. 

Now if he had, with a royal sympathy with men, 
gone and sat down with the servants, that would have 
been most honovable; but to slip in for the sake of 
making folks think that he belonged to nobody, 
that he was not a disciple, was very mean. When 
noble natures undertake to do wrong they are 
likely to be more mean than other people. They 
do not know the ways of wrong-doing, and they 
are very apt to. fall very far from rectitude. So it 
was with Peter. He ‘‘ went in and sat with the ser- 
vants, to see the end.” 

You will remember the scenes that followed, which 
I shall not narrate in detail. He wascharged with be- 
ing oze of the disciples, and he denied it. He was 
charged again, and he denied it the second time with 
a good deal more heat. The third time the same charge 
was brought against him, and not being satisfied with 
lying he began to curse and swear. Lying and 
swearing are very apt to go together. He declared 
that he knew nothing of Christ. He forswore him ut- 
terly. 

And so this bold Peter, who was reputed to be the 
most courageous of all the disciples, with them, first, 
ran away; and then gathered courage enough to steal 
in far behind Christ, to watch and see what was going 
to happen; and then went in and sat with the servants; 
and then three times denied his Master. That was a 








melancholy spectacle. As we look back upon it, it 
does seem almost unpardonable. We can find some 
excuse, however, in ignorance in moral things of the 
disciples, even when they had been with the Saviour 
three years. It is a slow thing, the growth of the 
soul. And we can find many excuses for Peter. 

But are there none that have followed Christ afar 
off except the disciples that were with him? They 
were under the sharp pressure of fear. The matter 
came to them as a question of personal safety. They 
had very little education in the Christian doctrine. 
They were brought up Jews, and were besotted and 
worldly, many of them. They were not strong-minded. 
None of the original Apostles were very strong of mind. 
Intellectually, John, perhaps, surpassed all the others. 
And Paul, afterwards, was the intellectual chief cf the 
apostolic band. So we can find reason for palliation, 
if not for excuse, in the case of the disciples. But 
how is it when men have been educated from the 
cradle to believe in Christ; when men have been en. 
lightened by that Holy Ghost which had not then de- 
scended; when they have been accustomed to walk 
with Christ till it has become a habit? How is it if 
they first forsake Christ, and afterward follow him only 
afar off? What do we mean when we say, ‘follow- 
ing Christ,” but this: being what Christ wishes his 
body-guard of personal friends to be? Christ was a 
teacher, and he gathered his pupils around him, and 
walked with them to and fro. They were his follow- 
ers. Or, if you consider him as a Chief, a Captain of 
salvation, his disciples are to him what a staff are to a 
general. They go with him wherever he goes. Our 
Saviour’s disciples are those who gather about him 
and accompany him morally. To follow Christ means 
to live as he lives, to sympathize with him, to pursue 
the things which he pursues, to think the things that 
he thinks, and to love and feel the things that he loves 
and feels. In short, to be like-minded toward Christ 
and to have his spirit—this it is to follow him. 

Now, a person may be following Christ, and follow- 
ing him nearly, and not be the subject of very strong 
feelings. Itis difficult to make the distinction between 
having feeling and not having feeling, without leading 
persons into a mistake. There are some who, when I 
undertake to show that a man may be a faithful, con- 
scientious Christian, and not be profoundly emotive, are 
led to suppose that emotion has no important part in 
Christian life; but it has an impo:tant part in the life 
of men who are naturally emotive. A certain degree 
of feeling is necessary in all; and the more there is of 
it, if it be regulated, the richer and stronger and better 
is Christian life. Yet the feeling is an auxiliary, and 
not the main thing. A person may be subject to very 
strong and genuine religious feelings and not be much 
of a Christian, and, on the other hand, a person may 
have very little emotive religious experience and be a 
most excellent Christian. 

Many persons feel that they are not;following Christ 
very closely because they do not have much to do with 
religious thoughts and feelings, as such. I have heard 
mothers say, ‘‘ My family matters are heavy upon me; 
I have poor health; I can have but one servant, or none; 
there is much that I must do; my husband cannot take 
a great deal of thought about things at home; my chil- 
dren are small, so that night and day I must have them 
upon my mind; and really 1 have very little time to 
read or pray, or to think of religious things.” But, I 
ask, do you accept this trustin the family as God’s 
trust to you? Do you hear Christ eaying to you every 
day, ‘‘This is my vineyard: go therein and labor for 
me as & wife and mother, and I will accept as obedience 
to me the faithful discharge of the duties of the relations 
in which I have placed you”? Do you accept the work 
that is laid upon you as UChrist’s service? Then you 
have no reason to mourn. You are not to feel that you 
are following Christ afar off because you are so much 
occupied in serving. God put you where you are, 
and told you to do the things that he has imposed upon 
you; and he does not expect you to do them and all 
other kinds of work at the same time. 

I do not mean to exculpate, or relieve from respon- 
sibility, those that make an excuse of household duties 
to set religious duties aside; but there are persons of 
tender consciences who reproach themselves con- 
tinually because they have not a distinctive religious 
experience, and who suppose that because they have 
it not they must be following Christ afar off. | 

And that which is true in respect to such things is 
also true in respect to life-work. A man isin the store. 
He must conduct his business aright. He must give 
his mind to it. This should never be to the exclusion 
of religious thoughtfulness. There should be a morn- 
ing and evening period, and times of the week days 
and Sabbath days, in which he should turn aside and 
take opportunities for distinctive religious culture. 
And yet, after all, the bulk of that man’s time is, by 
God’s own providence, set apart for something else, 
and his way of serving Christ and following Christ is 
by taking care of his business, which, if consecrated 
and sanctified, is a service to the Saviour as much as 





prayer-making or psalm singing. They are not in- 
compatible with each other. They should go to- 
gether. 

We are to be both diligent in business and fervent 
in spirit. A man does not need to be a religious senti- 
mentalist. He may be every day discharging practical 
worldly duties, and yet discharge them in such fear of 
God, and with such fidelity to his own conscience, 
that they shall be accepted of Christ as religious ser- 
vice. 

But there are a great many who follow Christ afar 
off. Here isa mother who is a Christian. She is so 
absorbed in the thought of her husband and children, 
whom she fervently loves and diligently cares for, that 
from one Sabbath to another it seldom enters her mind 
that there is One that should be dearer to her than 
husband or child. She is bound up in domestic duty. 
She absolutely lives for that. It is an intrusion when 
the thought comes to her, as an earnest and real one, 
that there is a Saviour waiting for her heart, day by 
day. Is she a professor of religion? Has she beena 
disciple? Has she known what it was to change color 
quick at the very thought of Christ, as one that hears 
the name of a dearly-beloved friend suddenly sounded? 
It is even so; and worldly duty has dispossessed her 
mind of heavenly love. Christ is foregone and for- 
gotten. The duty that he has given her occupies her 
thought and feeling. Aad although once in a while, 
in times of refreshing, or on Sabbath days, she rouses 
herself up and calls to miad her past experiences, and 
him to whom her life was given, she certainly is fol- 
lowing Christ afar off. 

And a man that is a professor of religion, that from 
month to month has come more and more into that 
state in which one forgets everything but business, 
until in his dealings with men, in various ways, he has 
become so wordly and so deteriorated in his moral 
status that he finds in himself animosities, and envy- 
ings, and hatreds, and revenges, and rasping feelings, 
is following Christ very far off. He has forsaken 
Christ and fled ; and if he ever gets his face around to 
follow him he follows him afar off. 

As it is with business, so it is with friendship, even. 
Companions may become so absorbed with each other 
as toshut out Christ from their thoughts. Parents 
may make their children such idols that they shall not 
see God from week’s to week’s end. It is strange that 
such a little thing asa child is large enough to cover 
the infinite orb of heavenly Majesty ; and yet it hides 
God from the mother’s and the father’s eye. They 
worship that little piece of dust, and forget the Giver 
of it. They call themselves Christians, and once in a 
while they respond to Christian duty ; but they follow 
Christ, if they follow him at all, afar off. 

Friends may be so embosomed in each other that 
they shall seek to find in each other the pabulum of 
life ; that they shall every day seek to find in thoughts 
of each other all that they need for hope, for joy, and 
for anticipation in the future; that they shall look 
for everything in this world, if not for everything in 
the world to come, to be the reproduction of each 
other. It may be very wellto depict the enthusiastic 
love of young hearts; but there is a bound and shore 
even to love; and inordinate affections are as much 
condemned in the Word of God as idolatry itself. 
Many and many a person is far from the Saviour by 
reason of over-loving—loving that shuts out Christ, 
and puts another in his place. 

There are others besides those who, like Peter, have 
been zealous in God’s caus2, and have gradually for- 
gotten it. They have been very active in the cause 
of the Saviour, and they have been witnesses bearing 
testimony of what God has done for them; butit was 
a long time since, and the world seems to have swept 
them away from Christ. If you say tothem, ‘Are 
you not members of the church?” they reply in the 
affirmative ; and if you ask them, ‘‘Do not you think 
that you are Christians?” they say, ‘‘ We hope so.” 
They will not give up their hope. It is a kind of 
anchor to them. But I tell you that many a man’s 
hope is like an anchor in the mud. It has gore 
down far from him, and stuck in the soil, and he holds 
on to it; but it is not that anchor which enters 
within the vail, sure and steadfast. It is a wordly 
one, of which nothing is to be seen, and which swings 
on a short cable. 

There are some who imitate Peter’s ignoble example, 
and frequently slip in where Christ is and mingle 
among his enemies, or stand as mere spectators. I 
have seen that; anti I have seen men, when God’s 
name was taken in vain, and when the most precious 
truths of God were denied, laugh and approve. Just 
like Peter, they run in with the servants to escape 
notice. When Christ’s truths are on trial, they seek 
to hide their complicity with them, and go with those 
that are against them. They are afraid to stand up for 
the Master, and say, ‘‘I am one of his disciples, and 
no man shall speak ill of him in my presence.” They 
are unwilling to suffer for Christ, and so they betray 
him among his enemies, 
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11 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


WILD ANIMALS 2 BIRDS. 


Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. ANDREW 
Wriison. Large 4to, with eighty illustra- 
tions by Wor, Specut, and others (over 
forty-five of them being full-page). Extra 
cloth, full gilt, and colored inks (new 
style), $3; fall morocco, $7.5v. 


** All that the printer’s art can do has been done 
to make this volume as attractive in appearance as 
in value.” 

“From the home of the white bear and the oa 
rus to the tropical life of the jangle, this book sur- 
veys the haunts and the homes of wild animals, 
recounting many an exciting incident, telling many 
an interesting anecdote, and giving much reliable 
information respecting the lives and habits of this 
section of the anima! kingdom.” 








Send for complete Catalogue, now ready. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & C6. 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
Richly Illustrated Holiday Books 


For children of all ages. 


ELFIN LAND. 
By Joserutne Pottarp. Color designs by Wat- 
TER SATTERLEE. 

This book is not only a charming gift for the chil- 
dren, but will serve as an unrivaled medium of in- 
struction in richness of coloring for all students 
anxious to excel in the use of water colors. 


“ The little children who are fortunate 
a this i, = and be a dligh K 
‘or & present ve reason 
for it is a most nt affair.” nn tChrenlele: 
Herald, Philadelphia. 
Price, $2.50. 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW YEAR'S 
CHIMES. ' 


By Mary D. Bring. 
“A generous and ee book, fall of pretty 
yme, and free from 





stories ana a 7 
every 7 penite v an eanagmation. 
char ly iiustrated.” (Jenny une,” in Dem | Popular 
orest’s Magazine. 
Price, in cloth, $2.25; in boards, $1.75, 
Our books can be had of all leading booksellers. 
GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO., Publishers, 
No, 44 West 234 a, New York. 





Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Harmony of the Bible with 
Science. 


By Samvugt, Kinns, Ph.D, F.R.A.S. With 100 
illustrations. 1 vol., large octavo, over 530 pages 
extra cloth, — ee — teers: $3. 

**The author isa troversialist, and 
does not beglect ee state "Tarly his: adversaries’ 

ope te iedtoate where the ful! any, Mrsongnnton, y 

— under discussion m. found. 


ia a safely be commen ain every venpects" 
oT The B New York Worid. 


mt Kinns goes on to show that the Scriptural 

account of the order of ci eatlon agrees 80 go remeeneay 

with the results of modern scientific research in the 

order of the ot Tori of of light, of —— of Tan d, 

of the differen: orms of vegetable and animal life, 

eic.. that a bel eS a truth of the sacred 
t irresistible. | 


poet i His. book ig in- 
tended for popular ase, , and al with 
and illustrative illusions, and - adorned with 
Eo cuts.”—[The New York Tribune. 





¢®"Send for complete Catalogue of Publications. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., 


739 and 741 Broadway. New York. 


APPLETON S’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


Two New Volumes. 


The Home Needle.|s 


By Erra RopmMan CHURCH. 





Sonn nH {I 4 i Soiakt Vy Re he 

ws nnin 

Undergar 7 natn Bight ry WV ts S35 Song of the 

Shirt we Rudiments cs rees-making; VI. 

Dress-mal hingin Detail ; VII. Sewing and *Hinish- 

ing i —_ The Millizer’s Art ; . Children’s 
The Mending 


ouse-linen 
p< ny : Sur = Patchwork ¢ Chapter. 


Home Occupations. 


By Janet E. Ruvutz-Rees. 
Contents: L. Introduce’ Il. What can be 
a Teather: "Til. The bilities of Tissue- 
ines Modeling in ax—F lowers; odeling 
—F Frnt etc.; VI. The Preservation of Flow 

‘d Grasses: Vil. Sps' k ; VIII. Frame- 

TX. TX. Collections; X. Makin ng Boren. books: 


Cardboard ; . What 
with Beads: XIII. Amateur Tf, Wat ean XIV. 
Miscellaneous Occup. tions. 


makin 
XI. 


Handsomely printed, and bound in eloth, flexible, 
with illuminated design, l2mo. Price 60 cts. each. 


Appletous’ Home Books now consist of 
HOW TO FURNISH A | AMENITIES OF HOME. 

HOME. ME AMU: peaeess. 
BUILDING A HOME 








0) 
HOUSEHO oe cabin 
THE HOME GARDEN. | THE HOME N 
HOME GROUNDS. i E OCCUPATIONS. 
HOME DECORATION. 

Price, 6O cents each. 








For sale by ali booksellers; or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW WORK BY 
CANON FARRAR. 


THE EARLY DAYS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F. R. 8., Canon of 
Westminster, author of ‘‘The Life of 
Christ,” ‘‘ The Life and Work of 8t. Paul,” 
etc. 

“ It describes the deeply eecedins 8 events of the 
early days of the Christian Church, and the etate of 
politics and society in which the Church grew the 
An account is given of the lives and writings a e 
three pillar aposties, James, and 
Jehn, with an explanation of their and e 
the Apocalypse. e social! and political conditions 
of the Roman Em relation of the 
Church with it, are treated with Canon Farrar’s 
well-known learning and eloquence. 


With this work, the important series of volumes 
on the Early Church, commenced with Canon Far- 
rar’s “ Life of Christ” and “ Life and Work of St. 
Paul,” is completed. 

2 vols., octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc. 








to | Price, per set, $5. 


A cheaper edition in 1 vol., with Notes, etc., $2. 


Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY, New York. 
SINGING CLASSES! 


NEED GOOD BOOKS. EXAMI‘E THE BEST! 


Popuiar’ SONG MAGIC! sipccaoe, 
ww oc STAR SINGER! 


60c pr copy 
The best Teachers use these books. Send price for 
—_ 





$6 per doz. 
copy. Sam:lepagesfree Adc ress 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY DR. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, OF 
MANCHESTER. 





The Secret of Power, 


and other sermons preached at Manchester, 
BY 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
16mo, $1.25. 


** Our readers will be glad to Ae | this new 
volume from Dr, — . He is a man of 
great mental proportions, insight, magnetic 
force, broad culture, and when he presches his sub- 
ject gets entire posseseion of him, and his rhetoric 
is the burning eloqnence of strong and glowing 
conviction. [National Baptist. 


** We recommend the volume to our lay readers as 
an unusually remunerative work of the sort, and to 
our ministerial friends as furnishing in many re- 
—= admirable model of the effective sermon."’ 

—(Congregationalist. 

** All are admirable ,.gpectmene of preaching Christ 
and tan on crucified. They are clear in analysis, fer- 
vid in style, and aboun, ins striking Gough 8 and 

uent passages.”—[{New York Observer. 


By the same author, recently published. 


Sermons Preached at Man- 
chester. 


Nioth edition. Three series, 
1Gme. Kach $1.25. 


The four vo umes, wie bound, in paper box, 


“” Sermons more sober, and yet more forcib.e, and 
with a certain wise and practical aR ispectat about 
them, it would not be ony to find."—[Spectator. 

** The style is al aware 6 clear, simple and effective, 
and tigi fi it ri all the fervor of a glowi 
the - ATL as a whole, are w 
fitout to atm ay the religious thought and stimulate 
= ee feeling of a congregation."—]Noncon- 

ormist. 


The Life of David, 


As reflected in his Psalms. 
BY 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
16mo, $1.25. 
** Dr. Maclaren’s warm nature and fervent piety, 
cop joined with admirable powers of thought and ex- 


pression, hove made tnis a charming book.”—[Na- 
tional Baptist. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, - New York. 








UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES 


MINSTREL SONGS. oxp anv new. 


Here, at last, we have nearly all the world sagpewe, 
universally admired, sung and whistled melodi 
one —— 10H popular a and Planta‘ 
Songs, Spe ey mt. This oumaber 
ineiuden 29 d Fo Nelli ome. _ Old a 

ome,” oe » Coo ww «6 a ” 6 wo 
Races," **Go Slippers “e Lily ie,”” “es nk- 
ling Stars,” ney the ri ‘Bright Light,” and there are 
more than ninet 

m2 sakes "92.50 cleth. $3 gilt. 


How To Practisg, by A. M. Pupin,is a capital little 
guide-book for teachers and scholars, and such as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for 50 cents. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORIT 


Sones are the additions to Ditson’s ‘‘ Home 
Musical Li 


latest 
— i nh each 
full sheet m phy AF IF 


Ze, are dsome’ 
givea quel deat of music for a moderate price, 
in Busses. reverse. ¢ contains Pas 50 pieces 
verage len; 0! 4 pages eac' medi 
~. and by the most ular Me “os 
Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wilson, rchumann, 
Aubert, Lamothe, etc., *inatl 38 composers. 
$2, plain. $82.50 cloth, $3, gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 


No. 16 


OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
(October 19) 


Contains a Four-page Supple- 
ment with a verbatim report of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


Recent statement of his theology. 
Copies sent to any address for a 

three-cent stamp. 
Tue Curistian UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, 


This and the 
' =MINsTREL 





New York, 





Just Out. 
THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT 


Sermons. with Homiletical Matter. 
By Joszpn Parker, D.D. I2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 





cad Von AUB, Freer, Chicas. 


124 Nassau Street, New Yerk City. 























Oor. 26, 1882. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a= 


“Sr. NrcHowas is above anything we pro- 
duce in the same line.""—LO NDON ‘TIMES. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


PARENTS who desire entertaining and 
wholesome reading for their children, and 
young folks who enjoy accounts of travel and 
adventure, historical incidents, stories, pict- 
ures, household amusements, and harmless 
fun, will find these in St. NICHOLAS, which is 
recognized by the press and public of both 
England and America as THE BEST AND 
FINEST MAGAZINE for children ever 
printed. The new volume, which begins with 
the November number, and opens with a col- 
ored frontispiece, will be much the finest ever 
issued, and the attention of all parents and all 
reading young folks is invited to the following 
partial list of attractions: 

*The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill.”’ 

A new serial story by J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
formerly editor of ‘Our Young Folks,” and 
author of ‘‘ Jack Hazard Stories,” etc. 

“The Story of Viteau.’’ 

An historical novelette of boy and girl life 
in the 13th Century. By FRANK R. STockK- 
TON, formerly assistant editor of St. Nicu- 
OLAS, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” etc. 

“* The Story of Robin Hood ”’ 

An account of the famous yeoman. By 
MavRiceE THOMPSON, author of ‘The 
Witchery of Archery.” 

“The Story of the Field of the Cloth-of- 
Gold. ‘ 

By E. Brooks. To be illustrated with 
many remarkable pictures. 

**A Brand-New Notion.” 

A capital and nevel ees: By WriLuiaM M. 
BAKER, author of is Majesty, Myself,” 
ete. 








“swept Away.’ 

A serial story of the Mississippi floods of 
1883. By E. 8. Ex.is, formerly editor of 
‘Golden Days.” 

** Elizabeth Thompson,” 

A biographical paper regarding the cele- 
brated painter of battle-scenes. Illustrated 
with pictures prepared for St. NicHoLas by 
Miss THOMPSON. 

** Where was Villiers ¢’’ 

A thrilling story of the Russo-Turkish war. 
By ARCHIBALD Forbes, War-Correspondent. 
“The Boy atthe White House.” 

An aecount of the life of ‘‘Tad” Lincoln. 
By Noan Brooks, author of ‘‘ The Boy Emi- 
grants.” 

**Comedies for Children,” 

A fine series of juvenile plays. By E. 8. 
Brooks, author of ‘‘ The Land of Nod,” etc., 
and including 

A Christmas Masque: ‘*The False Sir 

: Santa Claus.” 

Prepared expressly for holiday times. 

There will be short stories by Louisa M. 
ALcorTT, and many other well-known writers 
for young folks: papers on home duties and 
recreations, out-door sports, occupation and 
instruction for boys and girls, with ‘popular 
features and departments. 

Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
Subscriptions should begin with the Novem- 
ber number. The succeeding issue, ‘ The 
Wonderful Christmas Number,” will have, 
also, a colored frontispiece and many unusual 
attractions. 

Tue CFNTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


NEW S. 8. CARDS. 


PICTURES FRO ALE . 
A series of six views from the Holy 
Land, with floral border, text, and 
verses of hymns. Six cards, 6% by 
4% ins. 30 cts. 


WORDS OF THE WISE. Packet 
of elegant roses in vases, with 
texts from the wise men ofthe). 





Bible. Order No. 40. Twelve 
cards, 5% by 4inches. 30 cts. 
4 ” m 


Charming floral designs, with 
texts as indicated by the title. 12 
texts. Order No. 41. Twelve cards, 
5% by 3ins. 25c. 


WORDS OF STRENCTH. A pack- 
et of twelve cards from original 
designs, with Scripture selec- 
tions. Order No.42. 12 cards,5 
by 3x inches. 25cts. 

A packet 
of vases with flowers from original 
designs, with texts. 12texts. Or- 
der No. 43. Twelve Cards, 5 by4 
inches. 25cts. 


Send for Catalogue of 8. 8. Cards. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
716 State St., Rechester, 153 Wabash Av., 
Chicage, 757 Market St., San Francisco. 





~nose answering an Advertisemensy wee 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ard 
Publisher by stating that they saw tt 
Advertisement in te Christian Under. 


Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 
| 








Some figures from the report of the di- 
rector of mints, Mr. Burchard, contrast 
sharply with the popular ideas respec'ing 
our stock of gold coin in the country. No 
man has access to more accurate means 
of information for a correct estimate of 
metal currency, and the conclusions 
which he presents may well set at rest 
any apprehensions respecting the slight 
apparent depletion which the gold ex- 
ports of the pest eight months may seem 
to have caused. He estimates our cur- 
rency afloat, including legal tenders, at 
$1,020,377,577. Ofthissum, $501,000,000 
is gold coin. This amount is, of course, 
much of it hoarded ; only about one half 
of it, probably, is insight—that is, in pub- 
lic depositories and banks. Of silver, 
including our subsidiary coinage, there 
is about $200,000,000, the rest of the 
currency is in legal tenders, as he is only 
giving the legal tender circulation, and 
therefore does not include bank currency. 
We intimated that the popular ideas 
would probably not contemplate so large 
avolume of coin. This is natural, for 
we are constantly forgetting that our 
mines are producing about $70,000,000 
gold and silver per annum, and that, as 
the result of our exports and imports of 
specie, we certainly have not lost any 
gold, but. on the contrary, have gained 
in the past three years at least $150,000, - 
000 from Europe. Mr. Burchard has al- 
lowed for all the precious metals that 
have been used in the arts in making his 
computation, and with his knowledge of 
our actual mint statistics there must be 
a near approach to accuracy in his esti- 
mates. We are the great gold and silver- 
producing nation, beyond any other in 
the world, and if, as during the past 
three years, we keep all that we mine, 
and draw additional from Europe through 
our commercial intercourse, it is only 
a question of a few years when we 
shall hold more gold than France 
or England. This accumulation of gold 
places us in a stronger position every 
year, and our only fear need to be in the 
success of the schemers who are con- 
stantly working for an inflation of paper 
beyond the safe bounds of sound finan- 
ciering. 

The Bureau of Statistics publishes the 
result of our breadstuff exports for the 
three months ending 1st of October, 
which exhibits as follows: Exports of 
wheat for the time named, 48,467,701 
bushels, and 1,960,823 barrels of flour, 
which, reduced to bushels, and added to 
the first figures, gives an aggregate of 
57,291,404 bnshels, at a money valuation 
of $68,039,357. The exports of wheat for 
the same time are only nominal, amount- 
ing to 1,256,315 bashels. The exports of 
wheat for the same three months last year 
were 41,813,838 bushels, at a money val- 
uation of $51,838,332, these figures show a 
very satisfactory improvement thus far 
in wheat, but the falling off in corn is 
something of an offset. As against the 
figures given above, of exports of corn 
for the three months of this year, are to 
be contrasted the 13,363,612 bushels ex- 
ported during the same month of 1881. 
The fact is, we have no corn in the 
country, and the new crop will not begin 
to reverse this condition till about the 
1st of January. The total money valua- 
tion of ail breadstuffs for the three 
months named this year is $69,656,538, 
against $65,471,721 for the same months 
of 1881; exhibiting the very gratifying 
fact, by comparing the last figures with 
those given above as the value of the 
wheat for this year, that the wheat ex- 
ports alone for 1882 in the time named 
are in value over $2,500,000 more than 
the value of all cereals during the three 
months of 1881. 

The markets this week, on the whole, 
show more steadiness, and clearly indi- 
cate the effect that a permanent ease of 
money and heavy railway earnings are 


stocks and bonds, when these two ele- 
ments are working together, as they 
promise to do soon. 

The bank statement 





| 
| 
| 
| 


is as follows: 


Loans decrease, $1,701,200, specie in-| 
crease, $1,508,600, legal tenders decrease, 
#994 000, deposits decrease, $1,675,000. | 


reserves increase, $933,350. The re-| 
serve now is about $2,800,000 above the 

twenty-five per cent. required, while at 
the same time last year the reserve was 
below the legal requirements. Money is 
easy at four to five per cent. 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those no% already known. 








Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
leas than $1,000, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


HNisk §& Fatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affaers on the 31at December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 

January, 1881, to 81st December, 

| __ Ee eae: ara! $4,089,487 10 
Premiums on Poucies not marked off 

lst January, 1881 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
rele 1881, to 3lst December, 1881., $4,110,176 72 
paid ae vn ——————_- 
— beccseccees TT5,882 80 
mine period Pre- i bien let 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other — » $8,965, 758 00 
_—— secured by Stocks, and othe: 


Roa! k Estate and Claims due the Com- 





pany, estimated at.................. 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1, 631, 294 23 
CS A Oe "34T, 165 99 

RRB 6606 0006s cde vevcésvvend $13,165,466 | 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aud after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
pat Pao 























likely to produce on our quotations for 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JON ORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS DMUND W, CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO JOHN E 
LEWis8 CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOY NE, 
CHAS. H. — ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LO CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID GEORGE W. LANE, 
BORDON WB RNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVE T L. STUART. 
WM. STURGIS JAS. G DE. Fou: iT, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAMUE LW ILLE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS,  LEVERICH, 

AM E. DODGE, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS “LIAM H. FOGG. 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
0. A D, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. AM D 

MH. WEBB; HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS, P, BURDETT, JO ta. 

J.D Rio esident. 
Wale Se Wied P Pres't 
tee Prea’t. 
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vou desire - 
re: rie silt He 8 mmornt a: 
IM Di fun 
NEX AD ANG Al Weel the pe 


ferred ‘Treasury Stock oe 


NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 
MINING, MILLING 


AND 


PROSPECTING CO. 


Guaranteed and Secured, $1 per 
Share in dividends by trust deed. 


Is full paid, and can never be assessed. 


THREE-FOURTHS of me c ag stock ie in the 
treasury for a working cap or which 125,000 
shares are preferred, —— 4 "'e IXCLUSIVEL y ‘out 
of the Company’s first surplus revenues, as fast as 


accumulated, the 


First Dividends 


pate by said company. to the extent of $1 per share, 
yut payable within three years, it being equivalent 
to more than 


19 Per Cent. per Annum; 
after which it participates equally with all other 
stock in dividends. The company’s officers waive all 
right to dividends upon their original stock until One 
Dollar per share bas been paid. A tunnel and a shaft 
in process of construction, operated by steam mii 


chinery, opens and de velop 8 13 of the company’s 
mining claims at adepth of 600 feet from the surface, 
and is intended to connect ail the veins and deposits 
of mineral in these outlets. Two other mines of the 
company, the *‘ St.Charies” and ‘* Red Lion,” are 


eepates hear the, fam ous . ‘Fanny LB arret,” ‘* Cri- 

ae "and * Fae mines, and upon 
AS ‘Ric HA MINERAL BELT AS ANY IN PARK 
COUNTY, and are PRODUCING ORE YIELDING 


$50.00 to $203.00 to the 


Work is progressing with most satisfactory reanlte. 
Tbe mineral mas continually improved, and it is be- 
lieved that still larger veins or de sposits of ore are 
rear. ‘ihe stock has steadily 


Increased in value from $1 to $1.75 
per share. 


since November 1, 1881. 47.000 shares have been dis- 
P sei of, insuring the vigorous prosecution of the 

‘omp ny’s enterprises, and demonstrating ite mar- 
ket value. 


A Limited Amount is now offered at 
5 per Share 

until Nov. 15, 1882, when it WILL ADVANCE TO 
$2 0 PER SHARE, with continued advances there 

after as mineral] is produced. he par value is TEN 
DOLLARS per share, but it is scld at this low figure 
to procure machinery, Pp »sroduce ore for pesket and 
carry oat the company’s purposes, THE OFI ITs 
TO BE DIVIDED AMONG THE 8TOC SRHOLD: 

ERS. Itis believed that this stock wil! not onl as: 

vanes TO ITS FULL PAR VALUE OF 810 


SHARE and pay 
Frequent Dividends, 


but that the Company will become one of the LARG- 
EST AND EST mining corporations in 
the country. It will also buy and sell mining pee 
erties at good profits for the benefit of its f: 
holders. 

‘Lhe company owns _ “© mining claims, besides 

a large tunnel rite; the whole competing over 

150 ACRES OF RICH MINERAL LANDS 
+ Alma, Park County, ¢ Joiorado, Sorpeunees by 
several of the best paying mines in that State. Sev 
eral of its officers have bad a PRACTIC AD EXPE ht 
ENCE in the mining districts of over TWENTY 
YEARS, and their ability and integrity is vouched 
for by leading business men and bankers. 

The most conservative vapers, such as ‘* Zion’s 
Herald,’ Cottage Hearth, * **OConnecticut Cour- 
ant,” °° Danses Tribune, *Denver World,” ‘‘ Tb 
Woman's Journal,” and ‘* American Cultivator,® 
unheritatingly a this Fea 

In these days of LOW INTEREST people are look- 
ing for a safe investment for unemployed money 
that will insure large returns, which this company 
aims to furnish. 

he guarantee of dividends and security men- 
Sones above is printed upon each certificate, of 

OC. 

Parties should sete in their orders the number of 
shares cesired at 5 perehare. They can remit 
ONE-THIRD the whole amount with order, and make 
balanoe payeme in 30 and # daysin equal instal) - 
mente, and Stock wil! be sept immediately upon 
receipt of each remittance. This will secure the 
Stock at $1.75 per Share 


BEFORE THE NEXT ADVANCE IN PRICE 
on November 15, 1882, to 


-00 Per Share. 


January 15, 1583, 
$2.50 Per Share. 
March 15, 1883, 
Per Sha 


-0O 
Make all communic ations and re aie. to 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, Financiar AGEXT, 


48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this Paper and oblige the Publisher. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 





At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
Chese statements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 


tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on lon. 
tion. J. B. WATKINS & CO” 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
NWenry Dicktmnson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEKBERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Tssue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GETHSEMANE. 


“ —bearing not only the burdens of his own s80r 
rowfa! life, not only the burdens of his disciples 
and his heart-broken mother, but the burdens of a 
sin-burdened and sorrow-stricken world of human- 
ity, wrestles with the nameless implacable enemy, 
and vanquishes him by recognizing in him God's 
messenger and surrendering himeelf to the coming 
sorrow because it is his Father's wiil.”, 

I have read with much interest your article 
upon Gethsemane, but I am extremely dissat- 
isfied with some of the sentiments. I refer 
particularly to the intimation that the evils 
and 3orrows of our Gethsemanes are from the 
good God. This is the most disheartening 
doctrine I can conceive. I know almost all 
Christians hold it, but I find it more prolific 
of & practical atheism among people than any 
other teaching. Men in sorrow and trouble 
may piously wish to cling to God ever so 
much, and may try ever so hard, but so long 
as they feel that God sends these things upon 
them which are so cruel and so bitter they 
cannot keep out the feeling that God is too 
severe. If I felt that God was the author and 
sencer of pain and death, whether for disci- 
pline or for any other reason, I eould not 
continue to have faith in him as a kind 
Fataer. But I do not find any such doctrine 
in the Bible as I studv it. There are some 
texts about God’s chastieements, I admit, but 
they do not necessarily teach anything more 
than that God permits us to suffer for our 
own sins to save us from them. 

Nothing seems plainer in revelation to me 
than that God legislates and operates forever 
against pain and sorrow and all other evil. 
Nothing seems plainer in experience and his- 
tory as well as in revelation than that pain and 
death are evil, and that they are the effects 
avd accompaniments of sin—of our sin and 
of the universal sin since Adam. To say that 
God sends death and trial and pain is to say 
that God is in league with evil. And there- 
fore I think that your sentiment in relation 
to Christ's trial in the garden is pernicious— 
of course not intentionally. 

It seems to me that we ought to stop charg- 
ing evil things upon the Father. If God does 
these things then his providence is chargeable 
with undeifying his character ; he isno longer 
God. 
You may say these things are not evil, but 
only seem so. What is the test? Can we 
yitiate the verdict of a universal conscious- 
ness? I safely appeal tothat. It pronounces 
the act of Judas, the verdict of Pilate, the de- 
sertion of Peter, the crucifixion, the hate and 
sin of man symbolized in all these, as pro- 
foundly and accureedly evil. And yet you say 
that the Father sené all these upon an innocent 
Christ. It cannot be. 

Why is there not a much simpler and more 
reverent account of this and of all other evil ? 
What was God's part in Gethsemane? Sim- 
ply this: that when, in the course of sin’s 
legitimate outworking in the world, Christ fel; 
under its curse, God was with him to comfort 
him, to give him courage, to bid him go on 
and conquer. The cross was a symbol of sin. 
Gethsemane was a death-trap. The crown of 
thorns was a weaving of Satanic scourges. I 
cannot for one moment reverently say that 
God sent one of them, or wished them to come. 
It might well be that, rather than violate the 
universe of freedom which he ordained, and 
which is better even with its evils than a 
machine merely run under force and law, he 
would not intervene to empty by a miracle 
even the last bitter dreg of sin’s accursed cup, 
and so, in that sense, he might be said to send 
it to Jesus to drink. But that explanation 
should be made. It was sin that slew the 
Christ. It was the gathered-up spites of the 
ages of human malefaction. God did there in 
Gethsemane what he does for all who trust 
him. When he cannot turn the blow aside 
without a violation of his own consistency he 
tempers it, be speaks comfort, he gives 
courage, and at the end he rescues us out of 
it; and if we triumph by faith we find that, 
even in evil, God has wrought us a greater 

There is an incidental discipline in 
evil, but I find no authority for saying that 
God sends evil for the sake of discipline or for 
any other purpose. God's only relation to 
pain, sorrow, disaster, sin and death, is a re- 
lation of antagonism, of hatred, of eternal 
purpose to rescue man out of them, and pre- 
serve and keep him when that cannot con- 
sistently be done. 

Of course these views are very briefly and 

mperfectly developed, but I have found infi- 
nite comfort inthem. It is my privilege to 
speak them for the comfort of others very 
often. When a mother loses her child, I can- 
not say toher, “‘God sends death as a blessing 
g you,” ete, Itis pretty nearly impossible to 


awaken confidence in a God who bereaves us, 
who smites us, who tears our hearts. But 
when I can say: ‘“ This is a cruel thing. The 
sin that lies behind it is cruel. Death is hate- 
tul. But the good God is not cruel. He does 
not smite. He will come and comfort you. 
He has taken your dear one, and he will take 
you in his arms and bring good out of 1t all,” 
it seems to me I have made plain the nomixed 
love of God as it never can be made plain on 
the theory involved in your article. 
Cordially yours, W. C. Srrues. 
‘*Him, being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye havetaken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain.”—Acts ii., 23. 
** And truly the Son of man goeth as it 
was determined ; but woe unto that man 
by whom he is betrayed.”—Luke xxii., 22. 


OF PROHIBITION. 


1 am a subscriber to your paper, and have 
read Lyman Abbott's address, ‘‘ Questions of 
the day,” in which he says ‘‘ Prohibition is no 
cure for intemperance.” I have also read 
Hon. Neal Dow's reply and criticism on that 
point. Now what I want to say is, that Mr. 
Abbott is correct, asI can testify from per- 
sonal observution where prohibition is prac- 
ticed. 

In Kansas, the great prohibition State, 
whiskey is sold in open violation of the law. 
In mauy of the towns there are saloons. In 
one town, in particular, there are several 
whiskey men keeping open saloons, and who 
have banded together to defy the law. They 
have placed about $10,000 in the bank, which 
they say is ‘‘ for the widow of the first man 
that informs against them.” Mr. Dow also 
speaks of the ‘‘ Four mile law ” in Tennessee. 
Now, Mr. Editor, if you could see the work- 
ings of that law in Tennessee as I have seen 
it, you would decide with me that prohibition 
is not a success, and that Mr. Abbott's criti- 
cism is just. In many places there, there is 
more whiskey sold than there was before the 
law existed, and not in saloons alone but the 
drug stores (¢0 called) sell it almost by the 
wholesale. The remedy there certainly does 
not lié in prohibition, but, as Mr. Abbott 
suggests, in the interference of the govern- 
ment and the frowns of society. As long as 
the nation takes reyenue from such @ source, 
and society upholds drunkenness, prohibition 
nor anything else will put it down. It is sin- 
cursed revenue, and will never prosper the 
government. We look down on the Chinese 
as heathens, yet they will not take revenue 
for their government from such an unholy 
source. 

I do not understand Mr. Abbottas condemn- 
ing prohibition, but instead, he thinks it ought. 
to be used to hold intemperance in check 
until some better means is devised. Bat before 
it is ever put dewn, public sentiment will have 
to be educated so that society will condemn it. 
The government will have to rise up in its 
strength and say, ‘‘no more of the unholy 
stuff shall be manufactured.” That will re- 
quire temperate men to be placed in power, 
and the people must place them there. Edu- 
eate public sentiment up to that point. 

VERA. 


“TOBACCO NUISANCE.” 


I was glad to read the communication by 
“A Teacher” under the above title in your 
last issue. When I was a boy! thought it ex- 
tremely smart to imitate older people by 
drinking intoxicating liquors and using to- 
bacco. My parents died when I was a child, 
and during my ‘‘teens” I was quite a wanderer. 
When seventeen years of age I lived in a vil- 
lage where liquors and tobacco were used ex- 
cessively. I became disgusted with the vile 
practice, and quit it myself. Since then nearly 
forty years have passed ; I have traveled ex- 
tensively about our own country, and some in 
Canada ; have lived among frontiersmen and 
among the Sioux Indians ; have been an army 
officer in time of war as well as peace, and in 
all the time (forty years) have neither tasted 
nor smoked tobacco or used liquors unless the 
latter has been mixed in medicinal prescrip- 
tions in time of dangerous sickness. In con- 
sequence of my rigid temperance principles 
I have been outrageously hazed by genteel 
roughs, particularly army officere, and have 
been ridiculed even by Christian clergymen. 

I have for many years past resided in a com- 
munity noted for its Christian work. The 
county contains one of the most active tem- 
perance alliances in the country, and church- 
membership is extensive for a whole region 
around. On one occasion the Annual Meeting 
of the Temperance Alliance was held at our 
village church. The delegates were largely 

, Sabbath-school superintendents, 





clergymen 
church elders, and other prominent Christian 


workers. The delegates were entertained at 


tance outside, I took one gentleman to dinner. 
After dinner we started out for a short walk 
around the village. Passing the residences of 
the clergyman, the Sabbath-school superin- 
tendent, and the church elder, who seemed to 
be severally entertaining those of like church 
positions, we found them variously seated 
upon the piazzas and every man smoking ci- 
! 

Upon the first favorable opportunity, I 
called the attention of our clergyman to the 
circumstance. He was smoking at the time, 
very coolly drew out his cigar-case and prof- 
fered me a cigar. I remarked that I had 
sometimes used profane language, but was 
thankful that I had not contracted the vile 
tobacco habit. It seems to me un-Christian, 
but some clergymen call me 


An ‘‘ AGNOSTIC.” 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 


The articles in your paper on adulteration cf 
food do not state all the important facts about 
sugar and oleomargarine. Between 1860 and 
1870 chemical refined sugars appeared, and as 
they were much cheaper, being made from in- 
ferior raw sugar, and did not cause immediate 
sickness, their sale increased rapidly, driving 
out the old pure sugar clarified with blood and 
boneblack, and this has continued uutil such 
sugars have not been in market for years. 
Blue sugars first came from Boston, those 
bleached with sulphuric acid from Jersey 
City, followed by those refined with tin, cop- 
peras, lime, acetate of lead, oxalic acid, etc., 
ete. Patent No. 220,150 calls for four pounds 
of oxalie acid to the bushel of corn, and 
makes a starch sugar equal in appearance to 
the best cane sugar, without its sweetness. 
Fora time refiners concealed the use of 
chemicals, then said the poison was taken out 
or neutralized, and confirmed this by the testi- 
mony of chemists; but when this was daily 
found to be untrue they said a little poison 
was necessary to human life—that,like arsenic, 
it did not harm after the consumer became 
used to it. 

From a daily experience of twenty-five 
years in selecting sweets for manufacturers, 
consumers, etc., I once more affirm that pure, 
full-strength sweets have long been out of 
market; that poisoned and adalterated sweets 
are everywhere used, and by the records of 
common sense are imperceptibly spreading 
disease and death broadcast. 

Fifty children at the Home of the Friend- 
less were made sick by syrup in one day, yet 
a sample of it was pronounced pure by the 
chemists in the State University at Ann 
Arbor. Sugars bearing certificates of purity 
are promptly rejected by manufacturers as 
unfit for use, and cannot be used by invalids 
because of decided poisonous effects. Syrups 
free from acid or lime are hard to find. 

The cry comes continually from all quar- 
ters, what is the matter with the sweets? Are 
there none pure? Pure glucose also is a 
theoretical chemical myth. We can find 
none free from acid or lime. 

Oleomargarine is simply uncooked animal 
fat which has again and again been pro- 
nounced unsafe. {The leaf lard and tallow are 
all very well for an amusing chemical story, 
but that does not prevent the price of soap and 
lard going up because the butter men have 
melted up the stock. J. M. Cuapman. 

Cuicaaeo, TIL 


THE YONKERS MANOR HOUSE. 


The Philipse Manor House, situated in War- 
burton Avenue, is a well-preserved relic of the 
old Knickerbocker times, and both from its 
extreme age and the many historic reminis- 
cences that cluster about it is one of the 
most interesting houses in the country. It 
was built in 1682 by Frederick Philipse, who 
bought the site on which the City of Yonkers 
now stards in 1672 from the widow of Adrien 
Van Der Donck, the “ Jonge Herr,” to whom 
the most of what now is Westchester County 
was granted. Frederick Philipse established 
a feudal manor at Yonkers and added to the 
wealth that ne had obtained through marry- 
ing a rich widow by trading in the West 
Indies. Philipsborough Manor was estab- 
lished by Royal charter in 1693. Theson of 
the first lord of the manor was considered the 
richest man in New York, add through his 
great wealth became Speaker of the Assembly 
and Baron of the Exchequer. The grandson 
of Frederick Philipse was found guilty of 
treason in 1779, and his property was confis- 
cated. Cornelius P. Low bought the Manor 
from the State in 1784, and it was sold to 
Lemuel Wells in 1813, who lived on it twenty- 


nine years. When his estate was divided in 1868 





it passed into the hands of the city, and has 


dinner by the villagers. Living a short dis- 


since been used for the public offices. There 
is a legend, which is considered more roman- 
tic than historical, that connects the names 
of George Washington and Mary Philipse, a 
daughter of the second lord of the manor. 
The story goes that Washington met the 
beautiful Mary in New York at the house of 
her sister’s husband, Beverly Robinson, in 
1756, and that the Father of his Country 
fell in love with her, made her an offer of 
marriage, and was rejected. In the loan 
exhibition there is an ancient portrait 
of this lady looking sternly from the can- 
vas opposite a portrait of her rejected but 
distinguished lover. Among the other inter- 
esting. features of the exhibition are the reom 
which Washington occupied when he visited 
at the Manor, an unpublished letter from La- 
fayette to Dr. John Cochrane, a surgeon of 
Washington’s staff, a death mask of Napoleon, 

@ trunk that belonged to that Emperor, a bed 

that he used, and an old portrait of an un- 

known lady which was found years ago in the 

attic of the Manor. The Manor House itself 
is a low brick structure of two stories and an 

attic, in the roof of which are several quaint 

dormer windows. The rooms within are low, 

and are adorned with quaint moldings and 

Dutch tiles. The materials of the buildings 

Were most of them brought from Holland, 

and were so well put together that scarcely 

any repairs have been necessary for one hun- 

dred years. 


COMMUNION IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


Dear Sig: May | add a few words to those 
of Bishop Clark (Sept. 14) on the subject of 
the invitation to partake of the communion 
which is a part of the Episcopal Service? If 
the various forms of invitation are read, they 
will be seen to be addressed to ‘‘all who are 
here present;” the prayer for the church mil- 
itant is that the universal church be inspired 
with truth, amity and concord. The ad- 
dresses are not to the members of the Episco- 
pal Church only. Therefore all who car 
conscientiously respond to the invitation, 
“Ye who do truly and earnestly repent ye of 
your sins,” etc., are surely invited to unite in 
the Lord’s Supper. This is not a time of sep- 
aration, it is a feast established by the Master 
for all his followers. 

The baptismal and confirmation services 
are totally different. They are forms of ini- 
tiation or of entrance to the Episcopal Church, 
and when it is said that none shall partake of 
the communion till he has virtually complied 
with these forms, the address is to members 
of the Episcopal Church, in reference to those 
who desire to unite with that Church, or to 
the candidates themselves. 

All my life I have heard the invitation to 
all who are in good standing in other 
churches to unite with the members of the 
Episcopal Church at this feast, and cm sure 
it is the spirit of the evangelical branch of 
that church. Yours, E. B. B. 


THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 


The excellent article of October 5th on the 
Political Revolution has been republished in 
some of our papers, and attracted much at- 
tention and hearty approval. The Boss sys- 
tem in this city has become as bad for the 
size of the city as it was in Tweed's time in 
New York. A single family has fattened on 
the enormous taxes until we have dirty, 
rough, and in many cases unsafe streets. 
This kind of government has produced an 
enormous debt, about 1,400 saloons, and in- 
numerable slums and gambling hells. One of 
the family is president of a bank, the head- 
quarters of the gamblers in stocks, grain, etc., 
etc., and lias been set up by the ‘‘ machine” 
for Congress. The better class have revolted, 
and there is hopes of a better day. I hope 
you willpubdlish it soon. 
Respectfully, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, October 7, 1882. 


G. F. L. 





AN OLD PROVERB PROVED TRUE. 
‘The place for gold is where you find it,’ 
as frequently quoted by the gold-diggers, and 
supposed to have been simply an instance of 
the “‘sound method” of The Christian Union, 
has its counterpart in a recent Government 
Report on the ‘‘ Production of Gold in the 
United States. 1880." Burchard. p. 343. 
‘In almost every instance the discovery of 
the pockets was the result of accident or 
chance, though they are sometimes syste- 
matically sought by the prospector, who 
however, in this class of mining has no better 
theory than that expressed by Job in Holy 
Writ, ‘Surely there is a vein for silver anda 
Place for the gold where they findit.’” 
, J. R. D. 
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AGENTS WANTED, 
General or Local, 


for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURACNE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Or- 
ganized in 1850. Assets over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi 
ness, aud a surplus of over $2,000,000, ac- 
eording to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with 
re:erence. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. Hauser, lst Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres. 

H. ¥. WemPE., Secretary. 
8. N. Stessrns, Actuary. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Immanuel, 


Anew Cantata by W. Howarp Doane, excelsin 
appropriate Songs and Kecitatious for Ubristmas 
celebrations. 


$20 per 100 Coples; 25 Cents each by Mall. 


Glory to God. 
ae tmas Service No, 6, by Rev. Poperr Lowry. 
ages of Songs aud Scripture Selections espe- 
eat it prepared for Services at Christmas times. 
Easily -— - with fine effect. 


per 100 Copies; 5 Cents each by Mail 


Christmas Annual No. 13. 
Beautiful Carols by Messrs, Lowry, 
Matn, and otbere, 
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S@™ All of the above are New; the set wil! be sent 
for ee on lene 9 of 25 cents. U.S. Post- 
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STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


BRANCH {1199 nttoa Be meer bi a N.Y 
9 Futt oakly 
Fi ight cm Philadelphia, 


7 47N. Kigh 

OFFICES 43} N. Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dus, Clean, and Refinish Dresa Goods and Gar- 
mation! Dreasea, Cloaka, Robes, etc., of all fabrica 
and of the mont elaborate. atyles, Cleaned or dyed suc- 

ly without riz 

Oe eae Garmoate ¢ cleaned or dyed whole. 

Cc Window. Shades, Table-Covera Carpets 
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Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


A Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The Jreining of Children. By Henry 
ard Beecher. 


sospal Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Hilfe E  Hidgnces. By 8. Austin 
nen handed. assorted, $1. 


THE “CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York 


“HEYWOOD? 


RATTAN 


FURNITURE. 


28 East 14th Street. 
NEAR UNION SQUARE 
N. ¥. 











THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST, 
English. or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Pest-paid, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


HOUGHTON FARM. 
(ORMANS-JERSEYS-SOUTHDOWNS. 


“Superior Famtty Cows a Spectatty. 


Four Grendsons of Evretas—grestest of butte: 
Jows—rnow for sale. Prices reasonable. 








Adérees, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manager. 
Mountamvittz, Onaxes Co:, New York. 


WARNER BROS. 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


Thegr at superiority 
< Coraline over horn 
whaleboue has in 
ues us te use it = ab 
our leading Corsets. 
Siv REWARD 


Corset in whi the 
C.raline breaks witt 
= months’ ordinary 


“Price by zeae Ws 
(coutil), $2.50; Abdo 
minal, $2.00; Health or 
Norsing, $1.50; Oors 
line or Flexible Hip 
$1.%; Misses’ $1.00. 

For — le by 
ba! merchants. 

Beware of worthless 
imitations boned with 
co 


WARNER BHKOS., 872 Broapway, N. Y. 


6 E.14th Street. 
BH " REFORM, 
i Union Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in 
n 















one. Made 
: a’ weights of Merino | 
ay and Cashmere, 
eee. Princers 


kirta, Ematcipation 
Dress oo and 
Comfort Wa s 
Corded Waiets a 
Specialty. 





Tiustrated Pamphiet 
free, 


mRs. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East 14th Street, New York City. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at Low Prices 


te French Chias Dinner Sets, 149 ps. .. 830 ( 

Fine W White French Ohina Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 7 5 
Fine Gald-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. 8 5 
a Degreeten Tree ch China Tey Sete, dios. 12 


- 3% 
te apie Podociain sete Sic eae Bat Sete ‘160 } ps... . 4 & 
se plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... BM 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free or 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


Orders boxed and on Oar or Steamer free of charge 
Sent. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


iCHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST., N.Y. 


Furnaces 


Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, 

Embody New 1882 Improvements. 
Are Durable, Powerful, Economica’ 

and successful operators. Estimates made 
for City y Sanita 

und Fire Rules fully eomplie: 

Established 1819. Send for circulars. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


{00 Broadway, New York. 




















Reserve for re-inmsurance.............. $1,458,827 © 
Reserve ample for al] other claims. ... 341,657 6 
Rngeens PONE I OBER... cc0c00 cvesce 1,000,000 ( 
Pe MONE 26 0 0050¥ oe0cb0bise theses 1,406,720 § 
Total Cash Assete............ $4,207,205 5 


This Company conducts ite business under th 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds A ed ae! $1,100,00 
Pree’. 


Cynre Prox, Ser'y 





—— 


Either lady o> gen . in every city, town, or 
preo'nct AR “aad Pr rirevieten ted, to furnish th: 
American News Eze with prompt aid reiiani« 
reports of all events aed news of importance—polit 
ical pews, amusem-nt notes, crop prospects, soci- ty 
evente, abor items, ppoemas news, perso nal men 
tion, railroad news, accidents, literary mattcr, etc. 
Previcus experience not necesssry. Position per- 


pe 
manent, pay liberal, ‘and every privi'ege enjoyed 
connected with tle 1” irofe-sion. Address at on: , 


American News Exchange, 25' W. 5th St., Cincinna’!,O- 


Bowepapare supp ied at favorable rates with ful 
particulars of any event transpiring in any part o' 
the world. Correspondents deta Hie for specia 
work at a moment's notice. Branoa offices in all the 
principa! cites. 


NEW ICH BLOOD 


wor hover ig A ; 
n 
who = ee porary 


pact bile rth 








REATTY’S ans 27 stops, $ 08 $297.50 
aS 


125. Pian 
running day & iS niente Cstalore 
Tees Danrer F. Beatry, Washington. N 





s6. PAW! to geil our | oe Printing Stamps 
frée. Tartor Bros. eland. © 





Those answertng an Advervesement wih 
coeeeansien upon the Advertiser ane 





will be paid for every | 


“NEW REMINGTON 
INo. 5. 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y., 
or Ilion, N. Y. 


Ftp. 13 ays 2) }2 





SHOES 


FOR CHILDREN. 


In opening our new department for CHIL- 
DREN'S SHOES wich a full assortment of 
uperior goods, for sale at our usual lower 
vrices, we make the LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 

OMPLETE. We now have nearly every 
srticle needed to clothe BOYS, GIRLS, and 
BABIES from head to feet. The largest as- 
sortment of desirab'a goods to seleet from. 
and the lowest prices. 

Mail orders have careful altention. Cate- 
logues free. 





ROS & CONARD .,0O’s 
RO POT Ss 


Bulges MasOuig eect 
i rire m™ eecaee 


hone i and Vatuable ale 





Rose, 
Roa ENE, DINCEE 2 ¢ Pn 








Bests Gone lenin 
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MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


We are enabled, by an arrangement 
awith Mesers. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
the publishers of “* Plymouth Pulpit,’’ 
to send that publication with The Chris- 
tian Union tc any address, one year, for 
34.00 We make this offer only to new 
subsoribers or renewers ; we cannet send 
4* Plymouth Pulpit’’ to patd up subdscrib- 
ers on receipt of an additional dollar, 
Butwewtli send them“ Plymouth Pul- 
pit’? to the date of their Christian Union 
renewal for what it actually cests us and 
then receive their r L to both publica- 
tions for $4.00. 











SOME CHEERING WORDS. 


We have from time to time taken our eub- 
scribers as personal friends into our confi- 
dence, and have given them a little account 
in this column of our daily work in the busi 
ness office of The Christian Union. We hare 
already confessed that now and then we re 
ceive some rather disagreeable letters from 
those who are disappointed in their acquaint- 
ance with us, and we think this justifies us in 
now saying that we aleo rc veive a large num- 
ber which have only the kindest words for 
the paper and its work. Believing tt! at ou: 
readers in various parts of the country wil) 
be still more interested in their paper when 
they know what others who are reading the 
same words perhaps thousands of miles away 
think of them, we take pleasure in giving 
herewith @ sample of our cheering mail basket 
thie morning. It contains among others a 
letter from Newburgh. N. Y., from which we 
make the following extracts: ‘‘ I prefer it to 
apy of the religious papers I subscribe for or 

"—D. J.C. ‘It is a most valuable 
paper; my wife says she would not be with- 
out it.”"—C. E. 

We take this opportunity of thanking 
our Newburgh friends, and of assuring them 
that we shall make every effort not only to 
maintain but to improve the standard of our 
work, in orderthat we may long deserve their 
kind appreciation. Perhaps our Newburgh 
friends will be pleased to know that from as 
far off as Franklin, Michigan, there comes this 
indorsement to our paper: “* The family wou'd 
be lost without the Union. Oat of elevex 
papers which I take they would sooner drop 
the whole than dispense with The Christian 
Union.” H. 8. B. When & man is interested in 
any special object im life, in any particular 
phase of business, or in any single principle of 
social or political work, he is always glad to 
know tbat others agree with him. For this 
reason we are sure that the following letter 
will be read witn pleasure by the friends and 
readers of The Christian Union: 

San Disco, California, Oct. 5, 1883. 

My apprecietion of your publication has increased 
@uring the half year’s subscription ending on the 
date above, and desiring its continuance another 
six months, I inclose money order for the amount. 
¥f my power of reading holds good as at present, I 
will not determine on any otter periodical after this 
year. No other newsepaver can supply its place. 

Very truly yours for success, A.C, 

Anno actatis ninety-five, since July 1, 1882. 

We believe our readers will join with us in 
congratulations te Mr. O—— that he has 
reached his ninety-fifth year in health and 
strength, and we hope that he may still have 
many happy years in which The Christian 
Union shall be counted as one of his friends 
and companions. Not the least encouraging 
to us of these letters is a postal card which 
has come from the old Granite State. It does 
not sey much, but it leads us to hope that 
many of our friends are doing us favors of 
which we do not always know, and for which 
they have our sincere thanks. We shall try 
to make such @ paper out of The Christian 
Union that our readers can, with Mr. P—, 
recommerd it to all who want a helpful 
literary friend. Here isthe postal card: 


Oct. 17, 1882. | 
I have a friend to whom I wish to hand a sample 
copy of The Christies Union. _ If you will send me 





| 


ye I think I may be able to get you a subscriber 
( never lose an opportunity to recommend ft to al! 
whe want the beat paper. Oo, T..P. 

We should like to see personally and be 
able to thank personally every one of our 
readers for their co-operation with us i: 
‘bis way in our work; but it is impossible 
even to write to each one except as we write 
to them in this columm and in this way. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


—The stores of New York are growing 
more elegant in their appointments every 
‘ay, and it is a very brilliant scene which 
presents itself to the eye of the pedestrian 
who walks up Broadway any evening in the 
week from Union Square to Thirty-fourth 
Street. At this season of the year we say 
evening because, now that winter is approach- 
ing, in the late afternoons the gas jets are all 
lighted, and give to the show windows of 
those stores which are only open during the 
hours of the business day all the brilliancy of 
shops which in other quarters of the city are 
open in the late evening. One of the most no- 
ticeable eyamples of this advancement in the 
art of window and store decoration is the place 
of business occupied by Caswell, Massey & 
€o., the well-known druggists, on the corner 
of Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street. The 
windows are brilliantly set-off by hand- 
some crystal bottles, which are peculiar in 
their color to the drug trade, and each window 
has a stained glass border through which the 
light etreams in beautiful colors; the furnish- 
ings of the store are in mahogany and marble. 
The firm not only do a retail business, but 
they have a large preecription department, 
and also sell at wholesale, and devote a large 
part of their building to manufacturing pur- 
poees. It is really worth while for avisitor to 
New York to take this walk from Upion 
Square up Broadway. Weare sure that the 
windows of this palatial store will not be the 
least attractive to the pedestrian. 


—~ ue latest thing in the line of inventions 
is said to be a glass shingle. It is claimed 
that this material is very durable, and more 
impervious to rain than slate or any other 
substance now in use; it is aleo said that 
the shingles can be manufactured in an in- 
expensive way and can be put in place by 
an ordinary workman. Giass is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, bat we do not know 
whether glass shingles would be of any ad- 
vavtage as @ protection against lightning 
or not. Any information about this matter 
we should be glad to publish. 


—Up to date since the first of January we 
have received at this office over eleven 
bundred manuscripts, which have to be not 
only carefally read but which are also care- 
fully kept track of by means of au entry 
book aud a system of numbers. If authors 
knew how much work was entailed by the 
care of manuscripts they would as often as 
possible, we think, refiain from asking to 
have them returned. 


—It is clear that the electric light is go- 
ing to supersede gas as a general illumiva- 
tor. A manufacturer in Holyoke who has 
discarded gas for electricity expects to pay 
for his machinery, maintain it, and save sey- 
eral hundred dollars a year. 

—Au éXchange makes a good point when it 
saysthat railroad conipanies are not allowed 
torun over people, lose baggage, kill cattle 
or burn houses by the roadside, without com- 
pensating the losers, and proposes that they 
should be cempelied te pay damages for the 
destruction to clothing and lungs which is 
caused by the improper ventilation of rail- | 
road cars. A man who wil] invent a practical | 
method of ; rotecting travelers against impure 
air and cinders will confer a great blessing on 
the human race. 

—If you want tosave your Christian Unions 
for reference, why not examine our an- 
pouncement in another colmmn of the Com- 
mon Sense Binder, and see if it is not just 
what you want? By the way, we have some 
marked improvements in the character and 
arrangement of the paper in view, which we 
believe will induce every reader to keep it as 
@ piece of household literature more than ever 
before. We find, however, that those who 
waut to keep the paper most want to give it 
away most; we have provided for such cases 
by inaugurating a very convenient plan by 
which the paper may be sent by subscribers 
as a gift to friends. 








The attention of such of our readers as may 
be contemplating is called to 


| \tne card of Cbarles L. Hadley, which will be 


found in our columns. This firm have con- 








and French China Dinner, Tea, and Chamber 
Seta, which are offered at popular prices 
They make a specialty of sendiog their goods 
throughout the country on receipt of draft 
or P. O. money order, or by express 0. O. D. 
[itustrated catalogue and price list free on 
application by mail. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSTIPATION. 

Dr. J. N. ROBINSON, Medina, O., says. 
**T have used it in a case of indigestion and 
constipation with good results. In nervous 
prostration its reeudts are happy.” 








For a delicious breakfast try Thurber’s 
Shredded Oates. Healthy and stren gthening 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE PER ME 
Pow !er for handkerchiefs and le‘ter page is OAS 
WELL, MASSEY & Ov"s Violet Orris. 1, 121 B’wy. 


Ayer’s Hair asx cleanses and invigorates the 
me cures dandruff and itching; an elegant 
dressing. 





Renew and postin pou: — a) Trance by 
using Hall's Veweta Bi ewer, the 
best article of ita kind. 

Picture of Mrs. Lanetry (The Je Lily) mailed 
free on receipt of | ae Ly United States spate 


roa way, New Yor 











“WANTS.” 


[ards of not more tha than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
subscribers. 


ia cera pend 
tine, no card to exeeed 10 agate neat 





Wanted to buy azecond-hand rotary power jab 
printing press ; chase about 9x13 inches. Must & 
in good condition, Address at once, stating term- 
and particulars, ** Eagle,” Broadway, Warren Ca.. 
N. J. 





Orange Grove.—For sale, or will exchange fe 
nnencumbered Brooklyn property, a grove of 1,200 
trecs. .0 bearing ones; 600, 8 amd 9 vears old; 1 
miles south of Tampa, \ mile river front. Guava. 
fige, and limes in bearing. Title direct from U. & 
Government. Apply or address Mre. P. L. Cory, 
330 Bergen St., Brooklyn. 


French Language. — Private lessons and 
classes at pupile’ residences by Prof. de Baatide, ex - 
Teacher in different cities of the State of Mase 
chusetts. Perfect method, pare pronunciation 
Terms very moderate. Very high testi.rouials from 
ministers and private families furnished. Addres- 
930 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


W A'TCHES. 


as * _ German Silver cases, Nickel Piated, 8 
we - ( 
oy size, Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, ey . 

t 


= in bone “Gold 1a Hunting Cases, 183 Jewels, 
Ladies’ | p> te Saver Canes, Nickel Plated, 


li Je - $%* 
lafies size, Coin silver, Hunting Cases, 13 





Jewels, - 8% 
Ladies’ mze Gola Hunting Cases, - “from 
50 upwards. 


All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters, 
Lad es’, Boys’ and Gents’ meer Mustiss: Case 
Watches, Full Jeweled, Key Win ters, 8% 
Tllust- ated Spialeane een. Wate hc harms 
” Sent Boge fo snp address. Every article we sel 
is waranted to be exactly as represented. If n:| 
found so, money refun: aed. 


CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y¥. 





. 
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LEADING SCHOOLS 





" 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 





City. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 


Kir dergarten. Separate Department for Youns 
Boys. Address, MRS. THEODORE IRVING. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green) formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue 
will reopen their English and French Boarding ad 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thurssday, Sez)t. 
28, at No. 68 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
school, established in 1816, continues the careiiu 
training and thorough instruction in every depayt 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favoratily 
known. 





$200 te $220 | Fons EDWARD COL- 
PER peo LEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
New brick dings, handsome and oe 


charges proportional from eerivel 9 ob4 Of terza be 
Beaies KING, D.D., | 
Fort Eiward, 








She Christian Union 


This column is for the general tifor- 
mation of subscribers and readers on 
matters connected with the paper. 


All letters strictly for the editors and all 
manuscripts for publication should be ad- 
dressed, Editors Christian Union, 20 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York Send no checks, 
money orders, or bills to the editors; it may 
seem strange, but it only isan annoyance to 
them. 

Subscriptions, advertisements, and all let- 
ters concerning business matters, should be 
addressed, The Christian Union, 20 Lasayette 
Place, New York City. Draw all checks and 
money orders to the order of The Christian 
Union. 

HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Send it by draft, money order or registered 
letter; currency sent unregistered is at the 
risk of the sender. Three dollars, as small « 
sum as it seems, is not too small for a check. 
A Post Office order is on the whole the moet 
convenient, we believe, for sender and re- 
ceiver. 

ADVERTISING. 

Advertising rates, 25 cents per line each in- 
sertion ; outside page and sperified positions, 
35 cents; reading notices, 50 cents. Rates of 
discount for large contracts furnished on 
application. All advertireements are com- 
puted by agate measure, fourteen lines to the 

nch. Weedit our advertising as well as our 

reading columns, and therefore all advertising 

must be acceptable in every respect. 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Send with your manuscript your full name 
sod address. Write on one side of the paper. 
Rejected manuscripts will not be preserved or 
eturned unless stamps accompany them for 
return postage. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The subecription price of The Christia 
Union is $3 00 a year; $2.50 to clergymen. 
3pecial terms to clubs and agents ; correspon 
dence solicited. We find that a great many peo 
ple give a year’s subscription to friends as a 
oresent. If you want to make ench a pres- 

‘ot in a neat and tasteful way, buy a ‘* Chris- 
ian Union Subscription Coupon.” 


HOW TO CHANGE YOUR LABEL. 

In changing the address label of your 
aper always give the old as well as the new 
ddress This is imperative. A postal oard is 
eufficient. The following is the most conven- 
-ut form: 

Near Sirr: 
Please change my address from 13 A Street, bos 
on, Mava., to Saco, Me. Jouw SMITH 
SAMPLE COPIES 
urnithed on the receipt of a 8 cent stamp. 
THe CHRISTIAN UN!ON, 
20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


DON’T YOU THINK 


“hat Tne Christian Union is worth preserving fo 
reference? There are agood many times when one 
wants to refer to some arricie in a back number, 
and if the papers are kept loosely they are apt to get 
ost A very convenient way to keep them is in the 





COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 
We have now made arrangements with the mann- 
facturers so that we can give it to our subscribers 
at very low rates. 


PRICES. 
At this office, . . . eo 
Postpaid to eny-efidress, - 13 4 
Every Binder bas “The Obristian Union’ 


4 stamped on it in gilt letters. 


After a full trial and investigation we are eatisfied 
that this is the 
BEST BINDER MADE. 
Tex Cmnrertan Unror 
90 Lafayette Place, N.Y 
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A PRETTY BIRD STORY FROM MAINE. 
A letter from Limington, Me., to the 
Portland ‘‘ Press,” relates the following : 
**In her back yard are some plum trees, 
in which some bush sparrows for several 
years have built their nests and reared 
their young. The lady of the house was 
accustomed to put upon the back-door 
steps and window-sill shreds of cotton 
yarn for them to build their nests with, 
and pieces of cracker or sugar cookies, 
which the birds would come and eat and 
feed to their young, and afterward coax 
their young dowr, when they could fly, 
and teach them to eatalso. The lady 
took great pleasure in the birds as they 
came from year to year, and she could 
distinguish these from others of the 
same species, es all others were shy; 
these were not, even on their first return. 
One day after the young had grown up 
the whole flock were down upon the 
door-step feeding upon the supplied 
crackers, when to their astonishment a 
striped squirrel who had been sitting 
erect near by, apparently unnoticed, 
leaped among them, and off they flew in 
a great fright. The same thing was re- 
peated several times. Finally, they flew 
up and lighted upon a piece of clothes- 
line, which had been left for that purpose 
for them, and, putting their heads to- 
gether, they chattered several minutes, 
then down they flewagain upon the steps 
by the pieces of crackers. After a few 
moments in leaped the squirrel. To his 
surprise, however, the birds, instead of 
flying away as usual, set upon him, pick- 
ing and beating him with their wings. 
The squirrel, unable to successfully re- 
sist, bvat a hasty retreat, and, strange to 
say, never returned to annoy them after- 
* ward.” 








THE POLYOPTICON. 
4 GOOD THING FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


The need has long been felt for a magic lan- 
tern in which other pictures might be displayed 
than those painted on a glass slide. One ir 
always fiuding cuts in the magazines or pic- 
tures ov cards that would make a pretty par- 
lor exhibition, if they could only be thrown 
upon @ sheet by some means that would 
not be too complicated or costly. Such ar 
apparatus has now been invented. It is 
known 4s the Polyopticon, and consists of a 
pasteboard box containing two reflectors, 
with openings top and bottom, to admit » 
lamp chimney, and at the front and back— 
the one for the lens and the other for the 
picture. It is designed to be placed over the 
Argaud or Student Lamp, the light from 
which iiluminates the picture and is re 
flected through the lens vpon the sheet. Ip 
the magic lantern the display is limited 
to the glass slides; in the Polyopticon it is 
practically unlimited, since any smal) 
engraving, photograph, or drawing which 
has a light background and distinctly 
marked lines may be used with effect. The 
instrument is not large enough for a public 
hall, but serves admirably for parlor use, 
throwing a dirk upon the screen of from four 
to five feet in diameter. The writer has em- 
ployed one for his own entertainment aud 
that of a circle of friends, and, with a little 
practice, has been able to work it with great 
facility. it is hard to see how, for the com- 
paratively small price at which the Polyopti- 
coa is sold, anything better of the kind could 
be produced, and it is quite certain that 
nothing fer the money will farnish a more 
varied and attractive source of entertainment. 





CAIRO’S SACRED CARPET CEREMONY. 


Never within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant of Cairo has the well-known cere- 
mony of the departure of the camel bearing 
Athe Sacred Carpet for the sanctuary in com- 
memoration of Zobeida’s tragic pilgrimage 
been celebrated with so much splendor. At 
an early hour this morning a considerable 
portion of the British garrison, including the 
whole of General Wood's brigade, Sir Eve- 
lyn Wood being himself in command, were 
drawn up below the citadel and round the 
Kiosk, whereia the Khedive and dignitaries 
of State were assembled. Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley and Sir Edward Malet were also present to 
witness the procession, which started after 
the usual prayer and blessing in the Mosque. 
The departure ofthe caravan was an- 
nounced by. nee thunder of the guts of the 


detachments from the Indian regiments, 
iofantry and cavalry, all the Mussulmans in 
these corps being on daty. Their martial air 
aod proud bearing were in strong contrast to 
the motley horde cf ill-favored fanatics who 
formed the immvdiate cortege of the sacred 
offering. The route lay through the narrow 
and densely crowded streets of the native quar- 
ter, and two hours were spent in almost fighting 
&@ passage tothe station, where, amid repeated 
salvos of artillery, the gifts of the Khedive 
to the Holy Shrine were finally packed into a 
gayly decorated truck for conveyance to 
Suez, whence they will be shipped direct to 
Djvddah. Generaliy the caravan travels by 
the desert route, but this year a change was 
made, owing to the unsettled state of the 
Bedouins, who, now armed with Rewingtons, 
are a terrur to the country districts.—[Lon- 
don Standard. 


How To Fatt Down —Talma was then one 
of the Professors at the Conservatoire, and 
Raymond was one of his best pupils. Some- 
times Talma would give his lesson at his own 
house, sometimes at the Conservatoire, and 
then all the pupils would be present. He was 
not so regular in his lessons as might perhaps 
seem desirable, for at times he was absent- 
minded aud would forget his lesson. At 
other time she would make it unusually short; 
again he wouid prolong it very considerably. 
When this happened no one found fault with 
him, for he was liked and respected by all bis 
pupils. He came to the Conservatoire one day 
dressed with a good deal of care, and while in- 
structing Raymond how to fall down from 
horror at the crime he is supposed to have 
committed, he said: ‘‘I can't fall down, 
because I should dirty myself, but you will 
understand it without that; and he let him- 
self tumble on to the mattress laid on the 
floor. This he repeated three times, taking 
care after each tumble to brush the dust off 
nis coat, and always saying, ‘‘I can’t. fall 
down, because I should dirty myself.” ‘This 
was, of course, only a little good-humored 
affectation of the master, put on with the in- 
tention of showing the pupil the necessity of 
knowing how to tumble easily and withont 
the appearance of studied effect. Lf Talma 
aad @ high opinion of the actor’s art, he rec- 
vgnized also very fully the imperative neces— 
sity for continuous study not only in the learu- 
wg of @ part, but in its methodical and well- 
regulated performance. Our author, speaking 
of himself about this period, says: “‘Talma 
said very kind tnings to me, but he reproached 
we for not speakiug Ofteuer in a wodulated 
vone of voice”.—[ All the Year Round. 





SavVING A PRINCE.—There was atime when 
the local manners at Brighton had a rough 
pleasautness about them corresponding with 
the primitive simplicity of the place. Whew 
Muev (or Smoaker, as the Prince of Wales, 
aud thereforefore everybody, called him) wus 
chief bathing-man, be ovce saw his Koyai 
Highness swimming too far, as Miles thought, 
out at sea. Miles halied “Mr. Prince” to 
come back. The Prince struck further out. 
fbereupon Smoaker dashed in after him and 
brought his Royal Highness back by the ear, 
eXclaimipg as he thus towed the princely 
treight, ‘‘ I aren’t a-goen to let the King hang 
me for letten the Prince of Wales drown his 
self: mot I, to please nobbudy, [ can tell ‘e.” 
The Prince forgave the act in consideration 
of its motive. In remembrance of it he 
founded the Smoaker Stakes ; and when they 
were first run for in 1806 the Prince, of course, 
won the race with his own horse Aibion.— 
(Belgravia. 








WANTED, 


by a weekly newspaper, a gentle- 
man to. canvass for subscriptions 


in New York City. He must have 
experience and character. 
ADDRESS 


A. J. DOHRMAN, 
Station C.. 
New York City. 





Asthma and Galarrh Remedy. 


Monroe, Tezas, writes 
Ast a: Meret 
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Sa Or ae egg 


Hetablished 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letver, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF UASH BOXES. 


All kinds ex Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerlan 
and ee Medallion Stee! Pens 





Bend 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Fac 


ach. 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z P. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New York, and brother of 
the late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, writes as fol- 
lows: 





78 E. 64ru St., New York, May 16, 1882, 
Mesere. J.C. AvER & Co., Gentlemen: 

La+t winter I was troubled with a moet uncom- 
fortable itching Lumor, affecting more especially 
my limba, which itched «o intolerably at night, and 
barned so intensely, that I conid searcely bear any 
clothing over them. I was al-oa-sufferer from a 
severe catarrh and catarrhal congh; my appetite 
wae poor, and my system & good de a! run down 
Knowing the vaine of AYER’s SaRSAPARILLA, by 
obeervation of many other cases, and from per 
onal use in former years, 1 began taking it for 
the above-named disorders. My appetite improved 
almort from the first dose. After a short time 
the fever and iiching were allayed, and ail signe 
ef irritation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh 
and cough were also cured by the same means, and 
my general health greatly improved, until it is now 
excellent. I feel a hundred per cent. stronger, and 
I attribute these results tothe use of the SaARSAPAR- 
ILLA, which { recommend with all confidence as the 
best blood medicine ever devised. I took it in email 
doses three times & day, and used, in a!l, les# than 





two bottles. I place these facts at your service, 
noping their publication may do good. 
Yours respectfully, Z. P, Witps. | 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | 


Cieaneea, enriches, and strengthens the blood, stim- 
lates the action of the stomaeh and bowels, and 
thereb. enables the system to resist and overcome 
the attack< of all Serofulous Diseases, Eruptions of 
the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General Debility, 
and ail other disorders reeulting from poor or cor 
rupted biood and a low state of the system. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 


Sold by all Druggiets ; price $1, six botties for $5 


omy peas. 
ucation Oberlin ris coe de Goer! io" 
Instruction 
—— the wr By 1, 300 students | ‘sear 
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rms open Jan. Ap rit 4 Sept. 12. Oarendar 
sent free by J. B B. t. iA EO’x. 





OspERiix ConsERvaTORY OF Music. Under the 
College ae hooey, ¥coe td omne of first-class in 
in 


Sar. dies eet i 
Sears =~ in 





PIANOS, ORGANS, Ero. 


vs CHICKERING 
ANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 
fecture ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS. 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
mg to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING “RIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the aciion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


W arerocorns, 


336 Fi@h Ave., 5. ¥. | $6 Tremont-st., Bosi.a, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


are certainly best. havine been so de- 
creed at every Gireat World’s In- 
dustrial Competition for Sixteen 
Years; no other American organs havin 
found equal atany. Also cheapest. Style lw oe 
caress a compass 1 d aac with 
quality, for popular, sac:ed, and secular music in 
schools or families a at ou gee. OO Other Be 
at $30, 857, 7 6, 108, eilt te Sot an 
The larger aeloa ae whol y unrivaled by any other 
gome 2 ~~ ave easy payments. New illustrated 


A hiis Company have commenced the 
manufacture of Upright Grand Pi- 

anos, introducing important improve- 

ments; adding to power and beauty of tone 7 Come: 
bility. Will notrequire tuning o -e-quarte: 
as other Pianox. ttl lustrased. Circulars VuEn. 
The MASON & oy MLINOrgan and se 
©o.. 164 Tremont a “~— ston: 46 Ie 4th St., New 











{ York ; 149 Wabash A 











QUICK TIME. 





se SS 


causes blemishes on Nickel Plates on Stoves 
Silver and Piated Ware, Brass Plates, Sefia 
Fovntaias, ric., ete.,tedisappear ith ma- 
velous rapidity, an without the task of 
rubbing. 

NO CORROSIVE or ACID INGREDIENTS 


IMPAIR ITS VALUE 


t7" Take no Substitute or Imita‘ion. gg 





Those answering an Advertisement wil’ 
confer @ javor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubusher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement un the Christian Union. 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orebard sts., N. Y. 


SECOND FLOOR BY ELEVATOR. 


Hats and Bonnets. . Trimmed. 
Hats & Bonnets. . Untrimmed. 


THE UNAPPROACHABLE STOCK, 

2500 FINEST FULL NAPPED BEAVERS, $1 
EAOH ; $2 LAST WEEK. 

1,850 VERY FINEST MANUFACTURED, 


$1.48; REGULAR PRicE, $3 25. 

VELVET TURBANS, 44c., 50:., 65c., B5c. 

NOVELTIES THE VERY LATEST IN VELVET 
AND SILK PLUSH. 

FRENOH FELT HATS AND BONNETS, 44c., 
65c., 85c., UP. ALL COLORS. 


BOYS’, MEN'S, AND YOUTH’S HATS AND 
CAPS, 19c., 23c., 39c. 


NEW FUR DEPARTMENT, 


SEAL AND FUR LINED GARMENTS. ALSO, VERY 
FINE OTTER SAOQUES, $95. 

HANDS °ME FUR-LINED OIROULAKS, $20, 
$25, $35, $45. 

FINE ASSORTMENT FUR TRIMMINGS, 1 TO 
6 INCHES WIDE. 


Seasonable 
MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


FOR LADIES, GENTS, AND CBRILDREN 
Ladies’ Cashmere and Wool Jerseys. 


White Goods. 


LACE OURTAINS AND CURTAIN NETS, LACE 
SPREADS AND PILLOW SHAMS. 


BLEAGHED TABLE LINEN, NAPKINS, TOW- 
ELS, ETO. 


Woolen Blankets. 


FROM $1.75, $2, $3, $4 to $25 THE Patre 

CARRIAGE ROBES, $2.50, $2.65, $3 50 
B4 25 t $16. 

HORSE BLANKETS, $4.50, $5, $5.25, $6 25. 


Dress Goods. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEP ARTMENT. 


SILK VELVETS. 


BLACK AND OOLORS, 80c., $1, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 

22 INCH SUITING VELVETS, PURPLE, GAR- 
NET, MYRTLE, ROYAL BLUE, $2.50 YARD. 


MOLESKIN PLUSHES FROM 95c. UP. 


NOVELTIES IN TRIMMING SILKS AND SAT- 
INS. 


RICH RIBRONS, Nos, 16, 20, 80, 40, and 
60, at 138c., 15c., 20c., 25c., B0c. PER 
YARD. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine. 


A OOMPLETE INDEX TO OUR ENTIRE STOOK, 
AS WEBL AS AN EXHAUSTLESS PRIOE LIST OF 
THE GREAT VARIETY OF GOODS TO BE FOUND 
IN ouR 52 DEPARTMENTS. 


50 cts. per Annum, or 15 cts. Single Copy. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Sent to Any Address upon Application. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
809, 311,811 1-2 to 317 Grand St. 


58, 60, 68, 64, 64, 68 and 70 ALLEN af. 
& 61 ana ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY. 


We have now in stock our Fall and 
Winter assertment of Ladies,’ Misses’, 
and Children’s Hosiery, in Silk, Merino, 
and Cotton. Also, Underwear of every 
description. 





BROADWAY and ioth St. 





W.& J. SLOANE, 


Have just added another large ship- 
ment to their 


Superb Collection 


oF 
ANCIENT & MODERN 
Oriental 


Carpets & Rugs. 


Their assortment of 
Antique 
Daghestan Rugs 


Contains some of the Finest Specimens 
ever brought to this Market. 





Broadway, Eighteen.h and 
Nineteenth Str-ets, 
NEW YORK. 


JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


Jonhson Bros,,& Co,, 


No. 8 East 14th St., near 5th Av., 








OFFERS ATPRACTiIVE NOVELTIES 


FRENGH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS. 


AN IMMENSE STOOK OF UNTRIMMED 


HATS AND BONNETS, 
INFELT, BEAVER. PLUS&, AND VELVET 
TN ALL THE LATEST? GHAPES. 
OSTRIUH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, PLUGHES»VELVETS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
GLOVES, FANOY GOODS, ‘RTO., ETO., 

“ AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. GC. JOHNSON, 
62 FAUBOURG POISSON- | No, 4 EAST 14th ST, 
NIERE, PARIS, NEAR 6th AV. ,W.¥ 








RELIABLE GLOTHINE 


AT LOW PRICES 


Men, Youth, and Boys 


JOHN PARET 4@ CO., 


403 and 404 Fulton Street, cor. Galiatia 
Place, Breekiyn. 





J, E. STANTON, Manager. 


| 


i 
| 


Connoiseeurs of beautiful VEL= 
VETS and PLUSHES should in- 
spect these rich goods at 


Messrs. JAMES McGREERY & CO. 


as thelr recent Importations 
show a wide departure from any 
previous seasons, and are now 
attracting much attention and 
patronage from all the leaders 
of Fashion. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor {ith St. 





Special Bargains 
TAPESTRY 


Body Brussels. 


JOHN & JAMES D.BSON, 
40 and 42 West 14th St. 


These Goods are of the best qual- 
ity and of choicest designs. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GCARPETINGS. 


GREAT SALE 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


FOR WINDOW DRAPERIES, FURNITURE COV- 
ERINGAS, AND POBTIERES. 
$100,000 WORTH IN ALL THE NEW COLORINGS 
AND DESIGNS, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THEIB VALUE. 
Consisting of 
TURCOMAN CROSS STRIPES, 
SPUN AND RAW SILK OROSS STRIPES, 
TAPESTRY AND JUTES 
PLAIN AND EMBOSSED -ILK AND MOHAIR. 
PLUSHES. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


WE OFFER TWO LARGE CONSIGNMENTS AT 
AN ENORMOUS DISCOU YT FROM THE ORIGI 
NAL PRIOE. THESE GOONS (JUST OUT OF 
BOND) WERE MADE FOR ONE OF THE 
LABGEST HOUSES IN THIS OOUNTRY, (RE- 
CENTLY RETIRED FROM BUSINESS.) 

HAND-MADE BRUSSELS, SWISS, ANTIQUE, 
also MADRAS, CABOUL, GUIPURE, AND NOT- 
TINGHAM, embracing the finest. variety ever 
shown. 


Sheppard Knapp 
& fo,, 


SIXTH-AVE. AND ER N.Y 


CARPETS. 


RARE BARCAINS. 
Our stock of “Bhat oer bebore etown at prices lower 








ES BODY Paaoaets, I ant DE- 


ON ert RADU CL 


A LARGE VARIETY OF ENGLISH INGRAIN 


SQUARES FOR RUGS OR CRUMB CLOTHS (OUR 
OWN DIREOT IMPORTATION.) 
A FINE ASSORTET? OF FUR RUGS AND 


Sheppard Knapp 
& 00. 





SIXTH AVE, AND 157K 8. ¥, ¥. 


a Re 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 





GBAND CENTRAL FANCY AD DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMEN 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES 
TO OUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FaLL 


SULTS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, AND OUR 
ASSORTMENT OF CLOAKS AND 


WRAPS 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, CANNOT BE 
SURPASSED IN QUALITY AND PRICE. 





WE ARE DISPLA TING A MAONIFIQENT LINE 
LL-SILK OT10 


DRESS SILKS 


IN 97 DIFFFRENT geADm. INCLU LING nue 
tat TY COLORS OF ELEvTRIC, 
TTA, &.,. WE HAVE ALSO A FINE LINE OF 
THE VERY BEST QUALITY OF SILK 


PLUSHES 


TN ALL THE CHOICEST COLORS. OUR LINE 
OF COLORED DRESS SILKS at $1.17 (worth $1.50) 
IS COMPLETE WI! H EVERY COLOR, 





MAIL ORDERS La are PROMPTNESS 
AND D. TCH. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION’ SEWING MACHINE. 
The eo! Sewing Machine that can be 
USED wit TH SAFETY TO HEALTH, 


Can you AFFORD to be without it? 
Willcox & Gibbs §,M, Co,,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmausbip and Darahility. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206°West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 




















Brooklyn Advertisements, 








JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
‘on. HENRY 8t., BROOKLYR. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOILUVE CREAMERY KUTTER. 
and a large assortmest of Fine Family 
(ireceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
heir winter suppiies will do well to purabase their 
Flour, Teas and Sugar »y the quantity, which will 
@ supplied at lowest whclesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS, 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 





CEORCE H. TITUS 
Invites attention to his Fall Styles In 


Carpets, Rugs & Floor Cloths. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS AND LOW PRICES. 


607, 609 and 61 1 FULTON ST., 
Junction Flatbush Ave., ° 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN-HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 
OPHIN GRA! 

ys on han 


Up a the tog waite te Al A 


tatenhn kee near Riesbaeh Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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